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ABSTRACT . ^ 

the farm population has declined fairly steadily fcr 
more than half a century. By 1970 the EioEcrtion of the O-is- 
population residing on farms had fallen to about 5 per cert> an^ by 
1977 had iropped to 3.6 per cent. About 1. «! per cept of the farm / 
t>opulation was of Spanish origin (represented for the first time in 
this yearns report) , as compared to 5«U per cent of the tcnfarm 
.,po.palat^lon.^TJh^€.JEax^m^^^^ proportion White than 

the nonf arm population and a lower propcrticn Black, In 1977' the - 
median age of farm residents was 35.2 years, as ccmpared liith 29. 1 
years for nonfar^ residents. The far* fcpulation had a higher 
proportion of persons 55 years and over than the nonfarm population, 
and a slightly lower proportion of ^children under age 1U, Farm 
families, were more likely than nonfarm faiilies to te of the 
married-couple type, and were less likely tc be maintained by women. 
Although a lower proportion of far m families had own children under 
18 present (because of the old«r age structtte of . the farm . 
population), those who did have children tended to have a larger 
number jbhan corresponding nonfarm families. Both the South and 
combined North and West regions evidenced a r increase in the 
proportion of the.^ farm resident labor force engaged in 
nohaqricultural pursuits. The median income of farm families 
continued to lag' behind that of nonfarm families- (BR) 
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-f- Represents zero. 

B Base less than 75,00d? 

, :\ Not applicable, • 





Farm Population of the 

; During the first 7 years of this decade, the.U,S, fdrm*populatidn 
decreased by 1.9 million persons (19.6 percent). The number of 
persons living on farms in rural areas averaged 7,806,00.0 forthe 
,i2*mor>th -period centered on April I gV?: These estimates were 
prepared cooperatively by the Bureau of th^ Census and the 
Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.' 

J'he farm population has- declined fairly steadily for more 
than half a century (figure 1). In 1920, when the farm popula- 
tion was first enumerated separcftely , 32 rtiilliorr or 30 percent 
of the Nation's population resided on farms. The proportion 
had fallen to about 5 percent by 1970, and has/iow dropped «to 
3.6 piercent (table A),^ - 

■ ._ ■ ■ ■ ■ • , ■ 4 - 

DEMOGRAPHIC AND SOCIAL CHArtAOTERISTlCS 
OF THE FARM POPULATION 

Spanish origin. The estimated number of farm residents of 
Spanish origin, which is presented for tfh first time in this year's 
report, was 112,000—1 percent of the Spanish orjgin total— in 
1977. Only about 1,4 percent of the iarm population was of 
Spanish origin, as compared to 5.4 percent 'of: the nonfarnr) 
/ population (table B). Due to the size of the sample estimate, 
detailed characteristics of the Spanish-origin farm pppulation 
ar.e n6t ^hown in this report; ^ 

. Racial composition. The farm population has a higher proportion 
White than 'the nonfarm population and a lower proportion 
BIdck (table B). Since 1970, different rates of decrease* by r^ace 
have caused Whites to^lncrease from 90 to 94 percent of the 
farm total, arid Blacks to decline from 9 to 5 percent (table 1): 
The rate of decrease for White farm residents over this 7year 
fnterva) was 16 percent, as compared with a 53-perce'nt cl^rease \ 
for Blacks. The numericalloss,' however, was rhuch gre^ater for^ 
Whites (1,426,000) than-for Blacks (452^000)/ - 
Historically, higher rates of populatlorCl^^ among Black 
farm residents have been associated with heavy losses in th6, : 

• V ; 

^ 'The Economics, Statistics, and Cooperative^ Service was created in* 
January 197B from the former Economic Research Service; Statistical 
Reporting Service, and Farmer Cooperative Service. 

'^Estimates of the farm population from ,1920 to the present are 
•Qot strictJy comparable . due to definitional c^ianges. Prior to 1960. 
farrn residenoe was based essentially on self-identification, i.e., respon- 
dents themselves determined whether they lived on a farm. From 1960 
to 1977, the farm populattdn has been restricted to persons living in rural 
territory and has been identified on the tjasis' of acreage and dollar sales 
of farm products (see "Definitions and Explanations'" in the appendix). 



United States: 1977. 

number of cotton and tobacco te^nant farmers. Blacks have had a ■^ 
high representation am ohg tenant farmerjs, and the number of 
such farms has fallen steadily and sharply since 1936/ Wi|h^ 
mechanization ana modern izTatlon of cotton arid tobacco farm- 
ing, landowners have, for the, most part, ceased to Employ 
tenant labor to produce their crops.^ 

: ' • J,: ; V ■ ., ; 

'Data.lrom the 1974^Cen8US of Agriculture Indicate a drOp In tenancy . 
from t7,1 to 11,3 percent between 1964 and 1974 for all farms, and a 
-dro^ from 43,1 tqol 3.9 percent for farms operated by'Blacks and persons 
of races other than White, See alio Calvin L. Beale, *The BI4ck American 
in Agriculture/' in Mabel M. Smythe, ed,. The Blaqk Atpericah Reference 
Btfok (Englewood Cliffs. N,J.: Prerttlqe-Hall, 1976), ' \ 



Table A. Population of the United States, Total and 
^ Farm: April 1960 to 1977 

' : * (Numbers in thousands) 



Year / 


Total 
resident 
population 


Farm population 


Number 
of 

persons ^ 


Percent 
.of total 
population 


1977. . ...... 


* . . 
215,915 


7,806- 


■: . 3.6 


1976 : ...... 


214, 28A 


8;253 


3.9 


1975..:..-.. 


- 21*2,542 


'8,864 


4.2 


1974.' 


211,018 


9,264 


4.4 


1973. ^ 


r 209,468 


.9,472 


4.5 


1972. .J.. .. 


207 , 802 


9,610 


4.6 


1971.,. 


205,677 


9,425 


4.6 


1970. . .. . . . 


^20J,235 




' .4.8 


1969. . .... . 


200,887 


10,307 


5.1 


1968 . . 


.198,923 


10,454 


5.3 


1967. 


196,976 


10,875 


5.5 


1966 


, .195,045 


11,595 


5.^9 


1965....... 


192,9^3 


12,363 


6.4 


1964. 


19.0,507 




6.8 


1963. 


187,837 


.13,367 


7.1 


1962'. . . ..... 


185, r 04 


14,313 


7.7 


1961 :.t 


182,298 


14,803 


8a 


I960- . . . /. ., 


^179,323 


15,635 


8.7 



^Five-quarter -averages centered on April; see ^ 
"Definitions and Explanations" ♦in the appendix. 
^Official ceftsiis count. ' - 
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Table B. Farnli and Nonfarm Population by, Race and Spanish Origin: \977 * 

(Numbers in thouaands^. "Figures are five-quarter averages centered oiv April) 



Race 


Total 

• ' ■ \ 


Farm 


Nonfflmi 

JLlwtl L Ct ^ lit 




,1^ 1 •> \r, 


— • 






^211,792 


7,806 


203,986 

♦ 




■ 183,664 


7,349 


U76,315 




24,472 


397 


24,075 


Spanish origin ^. . . « . . 


11,154 


112 


' 11,042 



Percent distribution 



TotaK 



* • Farm ' 



, Nonfavm^ 



100.0 

.86.7 
11,6' 
5.3 



100.0 

.94. 
5.1 
1.4. 



100.0 

.86.4 
11.8 
• 5 :^ 



^The total U.S. population figure shown here differs from that^shown in table A becau€e the 
latter re,fers to the total resident population , whereas this, and other tables refer only tp the 
civilian nonins titutional population. ^ . ■ ■ \ 

^ V^Persons ofs^Spanish origin 'may be of any face. " 



Table C/ Farm ai)id Nonfarm Population by Age: 1977 

r- 

(Nurabers in thousands. Figured are five-quarter averages centered on April. 
* For meaning of symbols, see text) - 



Farm 



Nonfarm , 



Percent disti;ibut ion ^ 



Farm 



Nonfarm 



All ages. 



Under 14 yeXrs . . . . 
14 to 19 years*. . . . 

' 20 to 24 years 

25 to 29/ years . . . . 
30' to 34 years . . 
■ 35 to 39 year's . . . . 
40 to 44* years . . . . 
♦ 45 to 49 years . . . . 

50 to 54 years . . . . 
"^ 55 to 59 years . . . . 
^0 to. 64 years . . . . 
65 years and^oyer. 



Jledran age 



7,806 

1,555 
1,076 
517 
.354 
376 
433 
458 
509 
556 
554 
467 
950 

35.2 



203,986 

46,022 
23,714 
18,460 
16,868 
14,369 
U,526 
10,562 
10,923 
11,250 
10,30.7 
8,776 
21,212 

29.1 




100.0 


100.0 


19.9 


22.6 


13.8 


ir.6 


^ 6.6 


* . 9.0 


4.5. 


8.3 


4.8 


.'7.0 . 


'5.5 


5.7 


5.9 


5.2 


6.5 


5.4 


7.1 


5.5.' 


7.1 


5.1 


6.0 


4.3 


12.2 


-10.4 



Another factor underlying the disproportionate drop in the 
Black farm popCilation is the margiiiaj economic situation of this 
group. According to the 1974 Census of Agriculture, Black farrn 
operators tended 16 be older than White operators, and their' 
farms were smaller and less productive."* These data relate to 
farm operators rather than to the farrri-resident population. 
Hpwever, income datd for farm-resident families from the-iyiarch 
1977 CPS yield a similar picture (table 9). The-median income 
of Biack fafm families in 1976 was $5,181, only about two-fifths 

*Age of operator and acreage and value of products sold were re- 
ported Jay race of operator in the 1974 Census of Agriculture, Volume \. 
for individual and family operations Isole proprietorships) and for part- 
nerships, which had annual sales of $2,500.or more. Summary data f^m 
this source are as follows: >^ . ^ 



' . ; I- ■ " ■ ., •■ \ 

of the $12,129 median for White farm families. The proportion 
, of Black farm families, below the poverty level was 46 percent; 
about five times higher than the national average for all families 
and four times higher than that for White farm families. , 



^ — TTT 

Footnote -Con. 



Age of operator: 

Percent 55 years and over# 
Median tige 

Size of farm 

Percent under 1^0 acres 
Median size . 



Value of products s )ld; 



Percent under $ 
Median value 



0.000 



\ 



Operators 
Black and 
other races 

53;i* 

56 years 

70.9 
69 acres 

. 72.3 
$9,012. 



yVhito^' 

/ \A2.2 
52*years 

'35.9 
202 acrUs 

53.2 
SJ8.279 
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Age and lex. In 1977, thejmedfan age ofi farm residents yt/as 
35.2 years/ as compared with 29,1 years fir nonfffTXp* residents 

♦ (table C). The farm population had a higher proportion of per- 
vsons 55 years and over than the nonfarm population, and a 
slightly Ibwer proportion of children under a^e. lA. Within the 
working ages, farm residents in the later years, 45 tt> 64, ex* 

, ceeded those 25 to 44, a reversal of the pattern found in the ' 
nor^farm population. ' ^ ' ^ 

^. Farm males .'outnumbered farm females by 338,000 In 1977 
Itflble 2), There were 109 niales cm farms for every 100 females, 
w^reas there were only 93 males per ido females in the non- 
{arm population. The lower representation bf females in the 
farm .population, as compared with tb^ nonfarm population, is 
roost, pronounced in the late teen3 arjd early 20's and again in 
t-he late 50's and older ages— when women have the highest 
probabilities of >being sjngle and v?idowed, respectively. The ' 
relatively hi^gh sex ratios for farni residents at these ages^firobably 
reflect a tfendency toward increasecj outmigration of young 
.farm yvomen as they reach maturity, and of older farm women 
upon widowhood. Wome/i on farms, in comparison to nonVarm"^ 
women, had a higher proportion married with husband present 
and a lower proportion in the combined category^of single, 
separated, divorced, and widowed (tabl(> D), 



Family type, family size, and fertility. Farm families were morp 
likely than nonfarm families to be of the married-couple type 



(tfilble 3), and were less likely, to be maintained- by wpmen (no • 
husband prpsent). Although a lovi^er proportion of^farnq families 
had own children under IQ present (becaui&e of the. older age 
structure of the farm population), those *who di(^^ have children ' 
tended to have a larger number than corresponding nonfarm 

""families. v ^ - ^ ' ^ . 

Fertility data for June 1977 (table E) indicated^the avewge ^ 
number of children born to farm women 18 to 44 years of age 

J 1,973 per 1,000 women) was significantly higher than the aver- 
age born to nonfarnrK women (1 ,5^7 per 1 ,000 women). For ^ ' 
women 18 to 39 years of age reporting on birth expectations ^ 

MP Jthe June survey, expected lifetime births wer^ higher fpr 
farrri than nbnfarm women.'The difference, however, was due 
entirefy to the difference* in the njjmber> of "births to date and 
not to additional births expected; ' ' 

ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FARM . 
POPULATION ^ • • 

The total number of persons employed solely or prinjiarily in • 
agriculture In Ihe. United Statesr^averaged 3.S million in 1977 
(table F). Fifty-four percent of thesQ. lived-bii. farrfis, whereas • 
^ the remainder lived off farms and commuted "tb work (figure 2). ^ 
Agricultural workers have evidenced contrasting growth trends 
by place of residence. From 1970 to 1977, farm resident 
agricultural workers declined |)y one-fifth (453,000). During 



Tablet). Percent Distribution of the Farm and 
Nonfarm Population, by Marital Status and Sex : 
March 1977 



Sex and mnjrital stfitus 


Total 


Farm - 


Non f arm 


Female, years 
















100 


0 


too 


0 


100. 


0 




23 


4 


21 


6 


23. 


5 


Married, husband present. 


53 


7 


68 


2 


55. 


3 


Married , husband absent . . 


* 3 


6 


b 


2 


3'. 


7 




2 


7 


, 0 


6 




8 


Other V 


0 


9 


. 0 


3 




9 




' 1 1 


6 


8 


4' 


\ 


8 




5 


6 


0 


8 




8 


Ma I e , 1 4 y e a r s 
















- . 100 


0 


100 


0 


100. 


0 


Single . . ". 


30 


2 


31 

r 


7 


30, 


\ 


Married, wife proserrt . . . . 


60 


9 


61 


6 


60. 


9 




2 


5 


'-2. 


0 


2. 


5 




1 


^ 


1 


3 


3 ■ I . 


7 


Other . . . . : 


0 


1 


0. 




0. 


7 




, -2 


4 


2 . 


1 


2. 


4 




4 


0 


2 


7 


4. 


1 



Includes wcjmt'n witli a husband in' t[\(' Arin»^ 
. Forces . 

Source: DO'ta from Marc'h 1 97 7 Current^ Popu 
tiot\ Survey. See Current Populat ion Reports , 
Ser.ie.s P-20, No. 323, "^rital Status and Liv 
* Arrangement ^ : March I 9t^ . " 
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Jable E. Fertility Characteristics of Farm and ' ^ 
Nonfarm Women: June 1977 











* Charac teristic- 


Total 


Farm 


No n fa rm 


ClIILDREri EfVER BORN PER 








\ , 000 WOMBN 








Total, .18 to 44 years... 


1,608 


1,973 


1,597 


18 to 24 years ^ . . 


432 


402 


433 


.25 to 29' years 


1,286 


1,581 


1,280 




I 2,065 


2,241 


2,059 




2,734 


3,288 


2,711 




3,153 


3,380 


^3, 143 


WOMEN 18' TO 39 YEARS 


f 


\ 




old' 






Births to date per 1,000 




1 ,^85 






1,493 


1,482 


Afidl'tional births cxpec- 










770 


744 


771 


Lifetime births expected 










2,263 


^,629 


2,253 



Data limited to women reporting on birth 

pxpec tat ions 

Source: Data from the'June 1977 Current ♦ 
Population Survey. See Current ^opul at ion Re -, 
ports , Series P-2p, No. 325 , ^"Fertility of 
/Xinoricdn Women:' June 1977." Sc'e table A-7 for 
bases . , 



Plgure?. . . 

sBesidenM of Persons, Employed in Agriculture: 1960/ 1970,, and 1977 " J 



rirsisaEARM 

RESlbENTT* 



5,395.000 



3,462,00Q 



FARM 
RESIDENTS 




1960 



1970 



1.^7 Z 



USOA 



^his same period/ the niimber agricuftura/^ workers living 
off farms rose from 1.4 to 1.6 miHion. Thi^increase reflects 
a general trend among farrh wage workers to cortimute from 
nonfarm residenc6s to thqir f arm jdbs. In 1977, about 3 of every 
4 wage ':and'SalarySgr {cultural workers lived off farms (tables* 
*. G and7). ' - ' \ / . 

Labor force participation. In 1977, there were 3.8 million p>er 
sons in the farm-resident labor force. Farm residents, 14 years 
.of age and over, were just as likely to be in the labor 'force,, 
either employed or seeking work, as were their nonfarm counter- 
parts. For both residence groups, the 1977 labor force partici- 
;^ patipn rate Was about 60 percent (table H). Although there was 
/ little difference in the pveVall labor force participation, rate by 
/ farm-ndnfarm residence^ there was a significant difference be- 
tween these two^rou)f)s by sex. Farm resident men had a higher 
/ labor force participation than. nonfarm men. On the other hand, 
/ although the lapor force participation of farm women had irt- 
' . creased from 30 to 41 percent between 1960 and 1977, their 
level of particpation remained below that of nonfarm women 
(47percent), ^ ' * * . 

Agricultural ^ii\d nonagricultural employment Between 1970 
and 1977, the er^iployed farm resident labof force engaged 
solely Of primarily in agriculture declined from 2.3 to 1.9 mil- 
; V lion personr- During this same '7-year period, the number of J 
farm residents working in nonagricultural industries remained 
essentially the same. '^s a consequence, the proportions em- 
ployed, in agriculture and hbhiagriculturaj industries in 1977 
^ ^ were nearly etjual (table 5 and figure 3). This similarity In the 
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Figures. ^ 9 ' 

Farm/iResidents Employed 
in Agriculture and • r 

Nonagricultural Industries: 1961 to 1977 
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♦PERCENT OF FARM RESIDENT LABOR-FORCE 14 YEAflS OLD AND OVER. 
NOTE: COMPARABLE DATA NOT AVAILABLE FOR YEARS PRIOR TO 1961. 




Persons 14 Years Old and Over Employed in Agriculture, by.Farm-Nonfarm' 
ftesld^nee |irid Sex: , l'9/7 and 1970 - ^ ^ 



^ Residence 


Both sexes 


Male 


Femn le 


Percent distribution 


Both aexes 


Male 


Peinale 


1977 


1970, 


1977 


' 1970 


1977 


1^70 


1977 


1970 . 


1977 


1970 


'1977 


1970 . 


/ ^toll^j^mployed in agriculture... 
FAnn - rea^Pents . J 


3,462 

1 ,880 
1,582 


3,696 

2,333 
1,363 


2,79,5 

1,527 
1,267 


3,045 

• 1 ,902 
1 ,143 


667,. 

353; 
• 315 


^50, 

, '431 
22(5 


100. 0 

54.3 
45.7 


100.0 

63. 1 
36.9 


100. 0 

54.6 
45.3 


100.0 

62.5* 
* 37.5 


. ioo.^o 

52.9 
47.2 


loo^b 

, 66.3 
33.8 


— - ■ — — ^ ^ — ' 

■ ■ ' ^ \ 

Table G. Nonfarin Residents 14 Years Old and Over Employed in A|(ric|jlture, by , 
Class of Worker and Sex: 1977 and 1970 ^ 

(Numbers in thousands. Figures are five-quarter averages centered on April) 


■ ^ 't ■ « 
^ Class of worker 


Both aenea 


\ 

Ma.Ie 


Fei6a le 


Percent distribution 


;^th sexes 


Male 


Female 


:1977 


1970 - 


1977 


1970 


1977- 


1970 


1977 


1970 


1977 


1970 


1977 


1970 . 


' • ^ . ,V 3 ' 


1 ,582 

«435 
1 ,075 


1,363 

424 
872 
66 


1,267 

394 
-#844 
. • 29 


l.l/»3 

396 

. ' 719 
27.. 


315 

40 

' 230 
44. 


220 

28 
153 
' 39 


100. 0 

22.5 
68.0 
4.6 


100.0 

\3r:'l' 
64". 0 
4.8 


too.p 

31.1 
66.0 
2.3 




100.0, 

^34.6 
62.9 
2. A 


■ 100. 0" 

12.7 
73.0 
14.0 


100.0 

12.7 
69.5 
17.7 



proportions employed in agriculture and honagricultural in- 
dustries was apparent among both White and Black farm resi- 
dents (table 6). 

Both the -South, and the combined North and West regions 
" have evidenced an increase in the proportion of the farm resi- 
dent labor forc^' engaged in nonagricultural pursuits.^ Southern 
farm residents, however, aKe more likely to 'have nonfarnm jdbfs. 
^ as their principal employment than are farm residents of the 
^ North and West. In 1977, 55 percent 6^ workers Jiving on 
Southern farms were primarily engaged in nonagricultural activi- . 
ties; among residents on farms outside the South, only 45 per- " 
c6ht were so employed. This regional disparity is apparently 
associated with the disproportionately' high number of low- 
♦ income farms^in the South, whose residents must rely or\. 
supplemental nonfawn income. According to the 1974 Census 
of Agricukure, the South contained two-fifths 6i all farms. in 
the United States but nearly three-fifths of those with sales of 

less than $2,500- ^ ~ ' . * 

. - ■ "* '■ ' ' * ' ' ■ ' 

'TUnempl^^yment. As in earlier years, nhe rate of unemployment— 
the pppRortion of the civilian labor force currently without a 



. *The ^Current Popiflation Survey Indicated that 27.5 percent of the 
Southern farm 'r0si'der>t labor fprco was engaged in nonagricultural 
"Activities i^ 19T6. The cerresponding figure for the combined North 
" and West was 25.1 percent. « . ' 

o . ■•■ , " 
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job and tooking for work— was relatively low for the farm 
population. About 3 percent of the labor force living on famns^ 
in 1^977 was unemployed; the comparable rate for the ndnfarm' 
population was 7.5 percent (table H). Although there is some 
evidence of racial disparity in the farm unemployment rates^ 
bo^ij-ates wefe lower than the corresponding rates for the non- 
farm pd^Lilation. In 1977, the^rates of unenf;>i)loy men t for White 
/and Black farm resitlents were 2 percent and 6 perceht, respec- 
tively* The corhparable nonfarm rates were nearly 7 percent for 
Whites and 14 percent for Blacks. 

, ■ .'■ ) ■- ' ■ - 

Class of Worker . Farm residents primarily engaged in agricuj^ure 
were most likely to be classed as self-employed^ irrespectwe of 
region of residence (table 7). Thene was some evidence,, how- 
ever, of a regional difference in the profJortions employed fdr 
wages and salary^ or^as/unpaid family workers. In the South, 
there is some eviaence that workers who vyere not self-eraployedf 
were most 'likely to be working for wages and salary. In the 
combined Northern and VVestern States, h^owever, employed 
farrh residents were just as often unpaid family workers as wage 
and salary workers. The indicated prevalence of salaried em- 
ployment in the South reflects, at least in part, the higher 
incidence of nonagricultural employment among Southejrn farm 
people discussed earlieV. As. in previous^ years, persons living on 
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Table H. Employment Status of the Farm and . ;^ 
Nonfarm Population 14 Years Old and Over,^ ' 
■v^ by Sex: 1977- - 

^(Numbers in thouMnda. Figures are fiye^- . 
quarter 'nverages center^ oti^pril) 







Non- 
faVm 


Sex^and employmef\t status 


Farm 




^ 


/ • ' ' 




^251 


157,965' 




3,838 ; 


•94,620 


Labor , force par t ic ipat'ion 








61.4 


• 59.9 




3,736 


87 ;502 




102 


'7*, 1 18 


Unemployment rate*. . . percent . . 


■ 2-7 


. 7.5 




3; 264 


74,672 




2,606' 


^5,596 


Labor force participation 








79.8 


*""74.5 




2,562 


' 51,78.9 




• 44 


3,807 


Unemployment rate ... percent . . 


1.^7 


» ^ 6.8 


Female ..... . . i . ^ • 


^987 


83,292 




' 1 ,232 


39,.X)23 


Labor force participation 








41.2 


46.9 


, Employed 


1 ,174 


35,713 




58 


^ 3,310 


Unemployiment rate. , .percent . . 

Li. II • " " • 


4.76 


8.5 



farms and working in no^agricujtural Industcies in 197^7 were; 
predominantly wage ancf salary worl^rs regardless of jegion ' 
of residence. ^ j ' . . ' ' 

Income. The median income of farm fanoilies continues to tag 
behinci that*of nonfarm families. In 1976, tfie median income 
for farm families Was $11,663, substantially Idwef than the. 
$15^065 for nonfarnrt famUles ttable 9). TJie propprtion of farm^ 
families with 1976 incofn«s belo>v the ppw,ty: Jev0l wav 13-8!^ 
percent, IVa tl^mes that of nonfarm far^piUes. - < ^ 

'a ,; V ? 

RELATED REPORTS ^ 

' ' * . , . ■ 

Comparable figures for 1976 appear in Current Population Re- 
ports, "Farm 'Population of the United Staftes 1976," Series 
CensLTs ERS (P-27[/ No. 49, and earlicfr reports were published 
annually iwginning in 1961. ( / / ' 

Beginning with 1972/the.data are not sUlctly comparable 
with vlatS for earlier yea^ b^taufe of adjustments in sample 
design and survey procedures pccasiohed by 1970 c^nsqs data. 
Application of 1972 procedures,tQ data for March 1970 lowered 
the farm^ population 14 years old and over by. about l^S^OO. 
In 1976, revisions were made in the processirig; procedure for 
determining farm-nonfarm residency- of the rliral population. 
The revisions lowered the total farm population by an estim^te(d 
130,000. The effects are' discussed In detail In the report cited 
above. 

Although not fully copiparable with the Curnent Population 
Survey, farm populatwh figures for -1970 for th 6 United States, 
States,, and'countie^ appear in Chapter C of 1970 Ctenius of 
Population, Volume I, Characteristics of the Ppi^lation; char* 
acteristics of the farm population by States are presented in 
chapter D. 
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Table 1. Farm Population, by Race and Sex, ifor Brojid Age Groinis: 1977 and 1970 



({^umbers in tfiousande > Figures are five-quarter averaged cehtGred on April) 



• Race and age 

■ ; ' — ' ' ' V • . — 


« B^tfy^excs ^ 


Mplo 


^ Fema 1 e 




P^i4ent ►distribution 

I i ' 




Both/ 


sexes 


Male 


Female ' 


.. 1977. 


197_0 




1970 


' 1977 


1970 


1977 


1970 


1977 


;970 


' 

1977 


1970 


. * . ' Al 1 race8^ \ , ♦ . 


; 7,806 




9", 712 


.4.072 


5,004 


3,7J(u 


4-/708 


100. 0 


' 100. oV 


« 100.0 


100.0 


100. Q 


lOOxd 


Under 14 year a.. H&v;- . 


1,555 


?,^90 


BOB 


1 .2 74 


747 


• 1,216- 


19 . 9 


\ 25.,6 


19.^8 


,25.5 


20.0 


^ 25 .8 


14 years, and "over « « 


6,251 


. 7,222 


3,264 


3,730 


^2, $8 7 


3,492 


80, 1 


74,4 


80.2 


. 74.5 


80.0 


74:2 


White 


7,349 


y: 8:^75 


J, 850 


4,524 


3,497 


4,251 


100,0 


♦100,0 


100. 0 


100.0 


■ 100.0 


100.0 




I ,433 


2,152 


• 735 


1 , 1 O.i 


678 


I ,051 


19,5 


24.5 


19.6 


24.3 


19.4 


24.7 




5,914- 


6,623 


. 3,095 


3.42-3 


. 2,819 


3,200 


80. 5 


75,5 


80.4 
* 


.75.7 


80.6 


75. S 




397 


849 


190 


^ 432 


208 


417 


100,0 


100. 0 


lQO-0 


100.0 


'100. 0' 


100.0 




108 


311 


45 


/l59 


-. 63 


153 


27,2 


36.6 


23.7 


36.8 


30.3 


;J6.7 




291 


- * 538 


145 


J 273 


1.A5 


264 


73,^ 


63.4. 


7^,3 


63.2 


69.7 


63 , 3 



Table 2.^ Farm Population, by Age and Sex;' 1977 and 1970 



(NuiiiUtTM iTi ttunijiiuuls . Fij',iirt*s are f l vo -qiiar 1 1; r averages cerate re<l on April) 



'* Ak^ ' 

hi ■ ' 




IV) th 


fU' s 


/laic 


I'^rma 1 f 






Pd^ce'rit' 


digtribution ^ 




N 




Doth 


flexes 




Male 


Female 




19/7 


19 /() 


r 19 7/ 


^ 19 70, 


19 7 7 


19 70 


1 9 7 7 


1970 


1977 




1970 


1977 


1970 


. A.11 /iK.'M ...... 






/ ,81)0 


. 7 \ J 


h .()/.> 


'>,()()4 


i, 7 34 


4 , 7 08 


100. 0 


100 


0 


100 


0 ' 




1 

lOb 


0 


100.0 


100 


q 




» Under l4 yoars 






1 , ') S ') 


.4 90 


808 


I , :w4 


74 7 


1,216 


19.9 


25 


6 


19 


8 




25 


5 


.20.0 


25 


8 • ■ 










() , 2 S I 


1,212 




- 3 . 7 U) 


2 ,98 7 


3,492 


80. 1 


74 


4 


80 


2 




74 


5 


mo.o 


74 


2 




■ 14 tft 19 yeai H 






i.o>^ 


1 . ) U> 


'^190 


;i4 


486 


602 


13.8 


1 3 


6 


' 14 


5 




14 


> 


'l3.0 


12 


8 




'20 to 24 y t?.vr s . . . . 






1 ; 


'^02 




2<>9 


■2 2 0 


232 


6.6 




2^ 


7 


3 




" 5 


'4 


5.9 


4 


9, 




2 5 to 34 y»',ir s . . . . 






7 10 


1 n) 


\ }\ 


-iJJ 


VyS 


399 


- 9.4 


7 




9. 






7 


4 


9.5 


8 


5 




J5^o 44 yv;\v ti . . . . 






H'* I 


1 .Of, 1 




• MM 


44 S 


!>4 3 


l.l .4 


10 


9 


1 I 


0 




1 0 


4 


11.9 


1 1 


5 




4^ to S4 yoar H . . 






I . > 


1 . 


•) 2 9 


h I 8 


'» W) 


6 J 1 


13.6 


1 2 


9 


• 1 3 


0 




1 2 


4 


14.4 


13 


4 < 




-^5 5 Id 64 yi'ar.s.. . . 






1 , l)-M 


1 . -M).- 




f)4 1 


4 / U 


S6 1 


I r I 


1 2 


4 


1,3 


4 




1 2 


8 


12.7 


1 1 


9 




O'^ye.irs .'uul ovn . 








1 . 1 ; .' 


-'•8 < 


S ') 


' .'K>7 




I 2 .^2 


1 1 


6"' 


^ I \ 


9 




1 2 


0 


12.5 


U 


1 
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Table 3., Characteristics of Farm and Nonfarm Families, by Race: March 1977 



Characteristic 



Total familiee ^thousands.. 

All typaa-. ..-f ♦ 

mrriad couple. 

Mal«~head^ no wife present. 

Famale^head, no husband present 



All sizes 

2 parsona. . / 

3 .to 5 persons .... 
6 persons or more.^ 

Mean size, of f ami ly^. 



i All families Vith ovm children- 

under 18..^^ '..^..thousands. 

Percent with — 

1 or 2. own ,chi Idren under 18. . 

3 or 4 own children under 18 

5 or more own children under 18. . . . 



Mean number of own children. 



Percent of all families with members — 

Under id years 

18 to 64 years 

65 years and over...., 



(For meaning of symbols, see text) 



, All races 



Total 



56,710 
100.0 

83.8 
2.6 
13.6 

100.0 
38^0 
53.2 



3.37 



30, U5 

72.3 
23.7 
4.0 

2.01 



55.^ 
92 .3 
17 .5 



Farm -Won farm 



2,184 
lOOiO 

92.4 
3.8 
3.8^ 

100.0 
39.6 
49.0 
11 .4 

3.47 



1 ,029 

66.0 
25.5 
8.6 

2.27 



49. 1 
89% 2 
24.4 



54,526, 
100.0 
83.4 
. 2.6 
14.0 

100.0 
37.9 
53.4 
8.7 

3.36 



29, 116 

72.6 
23.6 
• 3.8 



White 



2.00 



55.8 
92 .5 
17.3 



Total 



50,08:i 
100.0 

' 86.7 
2.4 
10.9 

100.0 
39.2 
53.0 
7.8 

3.31 



26, OU 



73.6 
23. 1 

V 3.3 

■1.98 



53.7 
91.9 
' 17.8 



Farm Nonfarm 



2.072 
1 00 . 0 

93.0 
3.8 
3:2 

100.0 
40.3 
49.6 
10.1 

.3.41 



971 

67.4 
25.2 
7.3 

2.21 



48.5 
89.1 
24.2 



48,011 
100.0 

86.4 
2.4 
11.2 

100.0 
39.1 
53.2 
7 .7 

3.30 



25.043 

73.9 
23.0 
3.1 

1.97 



53.9 
92.0 
17.5 



Black 



Total 



5,804 
100.0 

58.7 
4.2 
37.1 

100.0 
, 29.8 
53.5 
16.7 

3.78 



3,589 

63.3 
27.7 
9.1 

2.21 



69.7 
95.4 
15.5 



Farm Nonfarm 



97 
100.0 

81 .4 
4/1 
,14:4 

100.0 
26.8 
40.2 

.3f3.0 

4.60 



A7 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 



57.7 
89.7 
29.9 



•Source: Data from March 1977 Current Population Survey, 
and Famiily Characteristics-. March 1977." 



Sec Current Population Reports . Series P-20. No. 326, "Household 



Tabfe 4. Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Residence of the F^^rn^J^^ld Nonfarm (\ 

PopMulWo^^^ ^ 



(Numbers in thousands. Figures are five-quarter, averages centered on April) 




Race and residence 

ALL RACES 

United States 
Inside SMSA's* . . . 

Percent 
Outside SMSA*g 

Percent . 

Wm TE 

United Stat 
Inside SMSA*9. 

Percent 
Outside SMSA'g 

Percent 

BLACK 

United StiU 
Inside SMSA's 

Percent 
Outside SMSA 

Percent 

' Tho total U.S. popnl nt;.i on f i Rur «• jnn)wn ht»ro d i f f c t' ? 
latter refers to rhX^ total roaidiMU population, whrr.-afi Lhh> auvl otht>r tables refer only to the 
civilian nonins t itut^ional pnpulntion. lain k 

^SMSA'h refers tOyStandard metropolitan 'JtatiHticnl ixrc.nn a?) dcHiKnatcd in the I'J/O censuo piih- 
licationA; see "Definitionn and F.xplanat ioiifi . '* 



M from tliat shown in tnbU; A bocaune the 
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Table . 5. Employment Status of the Farm Populiation 14 Years Old and Over, by Sex, 

1977 and 1970, and by Region, 1977 



(NumbeTB in tho ii — -P^-gttfe^-^ a re f tv c ■ qud r t ^ i ' avuOagdtf <JtinLtty^< i on Ap rTTT 



Sex and employment 


status 






United 


It 

Sf^tes 


. North, 
and 
West 


Soutji 


Percent distribution 


" Unit 


^d 


seated^ 




North 

and 
West 


South 




1977 


1970 


1 Q 7 7 


1977 


1977 , 


1970 


1977 


1977 










6 251 


.7 9 99 


1 fl Q *\ 


9 1 «; 7 


100 


ro 


100 


0 


ibo 


.0 


100 


.0" 










3,838 


4 , 29'3 


^,462 


- 1,376 


61 


.4 


59 


4" 


63 


.2 


58 




Not in labor force. 








2,413 


2,929. 


1,433 


981 


'38 


.6 


, 40 


6 


36 


.8 


41 


.6 


In labor force 








3 838 


4 293 


2 4 62 


1 7 A 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


Employed 








3 736 


4 211 


2 401 


1 1 1A 
1 , J JO 


97 


.3 


98 


1 


^ 97 


.5 


97 


.0 


A^rLCLiltur6 








1 , OoAJ 


9 'X'X'X 


1,297 


582 


49 


♦P 


54 


3 


52 


.7 


42 


.3 


Nonagr {cultural 








1,85'6 


I ,878 


I , 1 06 


753 


48 


4 


43 


7 


44 


.8 


54 


.7 










102 


82 


62 


^1 . 


2 


7 


1 


9 


2 


.5 


3 


.0 


Male 








3 264 


3 7 30 ■ 


9 n A 
z , u O J - 


1 9 n 1 


100 


,0 


100 


0 


100 


.0. 


100 


.0 










2.606 




1 ,691 


915 


79 


8 


79 


7 


82 


.t) 


76 


.2 


Not in labor force. 








658 


7 56. 


372 


286 


20 


2 


20 


.3 


18 


.0 


23 


,8' 


Iiv labor force < 








2 606 


2 9 74 


1 A Q 1 


"7 1 J 


100 


0 


-100 


6 


100 


0 


100 


.0 


Employed 








2 562 


2 93'^ 






98 


3 


98 


6 


98 


3 


98 


.3 










I ,J £. 1 


I , 902 


1,049 


4 79 


, 58 


6 


64 


0 


62 


0 


'52 


.3 


Nonagricul tuva.l 


indua t r"\.i*fi 






1 ,035 


I ,030 


614 


420 


39 


7 


34 


6 


36 


3 


45 
1 


.9 










44 


4 2 


29 


16 


1 


7 


1 


4 


1 


7 


.7 










2,987 


3,492 


1 , 8 K , 


1 , 156 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


.0 










1,232 


1,319 


770' 


462 


41 


2 


37 


8 


42 


1 


40 


.0 


Not in labor forco 








I ,755 


2,173 


1,060 


694 


58 


8 


62 


2 


57 


9 


. 60 


.0 










1 .2,32 


1 , 3 


' 7 70 


462 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


.0 










1 , 1 74, 


1 ,279 


7 38 


436 


95 


3 


97 


0 


95 


8 


94 


•A 










353 


431 


2 50 


104 


28 


7 


. 32 


7 


32 


5 


11' 


5 


Nonagr i c u 1 1 u r a 1 


i ndiia t r i t*H 






82 1-' 


849 


488 


333 


66 


6 


64 


4 


63 


4 


72 


1 










5 8 


40 


3^2 


25 


4 


7 


3 


0 


4 


2 


5 


.4 



\ 



« 



( 
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Table 6. Employment Status of the Farm Population 14 Years Old and Over, by Race and Sex, for 
\ , Regions: 1977 

' ■* ' . . > ■ ^ . 

I ■ (Numbers in thousands. F.i gure3 ' a're five-quarter averages centered on April. For meaning ot symbols, See rtfXt)^ - 



Race» Bex, and employment status 



WHITB 



Both sexes / . .\ . . . . . 

In labor force " 

Hot in loifor force 

In labor force r- - 

&nployed • • 

Agriculture .^ 

Nonagricultural industries...^. 
Unemployed 



Male • r- 

In labor force : if- 

Not in labor force , • 



In labor force 

Employed 

Agriculture 

Nonagricultural industries 
Unemployed 



Female 

In labor force 

Not in labor fofo^. 



United 
States 



In labor forae 

Employed 

Agriculture 

Nonagricultural intluatriea. 
Unerap I oyed 



BLACK 



In labor force 

Not in labor force. 



In labor force ./.,.. 

Employed 

Agricul ture « 

Nonagricultural industrioa 
Unemployed 



Male K 

In labor force. . . . 

Not in labor force 

In labor force 

Emp loycd 

Agricul tiirt? 

Nonagricultur.T I imlnst r i< 
Unemployed 



Fema le 

In labor, force ... 

Not in labor force 

In labor force ... . 

Employed 

Agr icul turct 

Nonngr i I tura I indust r ios . 
Unemp I oyed 



9U 
659 
255 



3 ,65'^ 
3,568 
1 .798 

1 .720.' 

91 

3 ,095 

2 . m 

' 602 

2 ,<!+9 3 
2 . A 5 3 
1 .^60 
993 
' /lO 

2,819 
1 . 166 
1 ,653 

1 ,166 
1 .[I I 5 
/338 
777 

51 



North 
and West 



1 

1 2 
7 



3,868 
2,4A6 
1 ,421 



2 ,/»46 
2 ,387 
I ,289 
1 ,098 
59 



2, .050 
I ,682 
368 

1 ,682 
1 ,654 
1 , 04 I 
613 

28 

1 ,Sl8 
766 
1 ,054 

7^6 
734 
249 
485 
32 



Percent distribution 





United 


North 




South 


States 


and West 

* 


South . 


2.045 


-ifip.o 


100.0 


" IOOaO 


1 ,213 


61.9 


63.2 


59\3 


833 


38. 1 


36.7 


- ^ AO. 7 


1,213 


^ 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1,181 


97.5 


97.6 


ji97.4 


509 


49 • 1 


52 . 7 


H £. . U . 


672 


^ . 4 


44.9 




32 


2 . 5 


2.4 


A* 2.6 










1 ,045 « 


100.0 


100.0 


^ '^100.0 


810 


80.5 


82.0 ' 


• ' 77.5" 


234 


19.5 


18.0 


22.4 


810 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


799 


98.4 


98.3 


98.6 


. 418 


58.6 


^ 61.9 


51.6 


380 


39.8 


36.4 


46.9 


12 


,1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1 , 000 




/* 100 . 0 


■ 100.0 


401 


41.4. 


42.1 


40. 1 


' 509 


58.6 


/ ^►58.0 


59.9 


401 


100.0 


100 . 0 


100 . 0 


382 


95.6 


9^ . 8 


. 95.3 


90 


29.0- 


32.5 


22.4 


292 


66.6 


63. \ 


72.8 


19 


4 . 4 


4.2 






iWrO- 


- - 


licLja- 


„ 2%^" 

148 


52.6 


(B) 


52.3 


135 


»• 47.4 


(B) 


47.7 


148 


100. 0 


(n> 


100 . 0 


140 


94. I 


(B) 


94.6 


69 


47.1 


( B) 


46.6 


71 


' 4>. 1 


, (B) 


48 . 0 


9 


^ a 


r n) 

V II y 


6. 1 


142 


100 .0 


(B) 


100. 0 


95 


67 .6 


(B) 


66.9 


46 


32 .4 


(B) 


32.4 

\ 


95 


1 00.0 


(R) 


^100. 0' 


93 


98.0 


(B) 


\ 97.9 


57 


61 .2 


(B) 


) 60.0 


35 


35.7 


(B) 


36.8 


3 


3.1 


(B) 


3.2 


142 


1 . 

100.0 


(B> 


^ 100.0 


53 


37.9 


(B) 


37.3 


89 


62 .8 


(lO 


62. 7 


53 


(B) 


(10 


(B) 


4 7 


(D) 


(lO 


(B) 


1 1 


(B.) 


(tt) 


(B) 


36 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


6 


(B) 


(n) 


(B) 

^ 
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Table 7. Farm Residents 14 Years Old and Over Employed in Agriculture and Nonagricultural Industries, by Gtt^s 

of Worker and Sex. for Regions: 1977 and 1970* 



^ex And claaa of worker 



^ited Statea 


North and Woat 


South 


Percent. distribution 














Unitexi 


States 


North and Weat 


South 


1977 


1970 


1977 


1970 


\977 


■ 1970 


1977 


1970 


" 1977 


1970 


1977 


1970 


l,»80 


2,333 


y 1.297 


1 ,599^ 


'582 


734 


100.0" 


r 100 


0 


100 


0 


HOO 


0 


100 


0 


io6!o 


1 1^7 


1 ^11 




6? A 
y f ^ 




A T7 


61 


0 


60 


5 


61 


8 


60 


9 


■ 59 


3 


59.5 


'377 


'395 


231 


216 


146 


179 


20 


1 


•16 


9 


17 


8 


13 


5 


25 




24.4 


3 56 ' 


526 


266 


^foe 


90 


1 18 


18 


9 


2 2 


5 


20 




2 5 




15 


5 


16.1 


1 ^0 1 
I ,J z / 


1 90*^ 


1 , 0^9 




A 79 


6 1 4 


100,0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


R 

100 


0' 


10.0.0 


1 .067 


1 ,352 


7 50 *: 




318 


417 


69 


^ 


71 


1 


71 


5' 


72 


6 


66 


4 


67.9 


321 




195 








21 


0 


18 


3 


18 


6 




2 


26 


3 


24.9 


139 


200 


10'* 


lV^*5v^ 


3A 


45 


9 


I 


1 1 0 


5 


0 




1 z 


Q 


7 


1 


7 . 5f 


J J J 
79 


59, 


2 50 
52 


3 1 1 

38 


1 04 
27" 


1*20 
21 


100.0 

22.4 


i 100 
13 


0 
7 


100 

20 


0 
8 


100 
12 


0 
2 


100 

26 


0 
0 


100.0 
17.5 


5 5 


^♦6 


35 




''0 




1-5 


6 


10 


7 


14 


0 


6 


4 


19 


2 


21.7 


2 18 


326 


162 


253 


56 


73 


61 


1 


75 


6 


64 


8 


81 


4. 


. 53 


8 


60/8 


1 1 .8 36' 


1 ,878 


1 . 1 OA 


1 , 1 OA 


753 


7 74 


100 


i 


100 


0 


108 


0 


I'OO 


0 


lOO.Q 


lao.o 


167 


15^' 


9 7 


' *92 


70 


67 


% 






5 




8 


8 


3. 


9 


3 


8.7 


1*.6 72 


1 ,698 


998 


I ,000 


675 


698 


90 


i 


90 


4 


\ 90 


4 


90 


6 


89 


6 


90.2 


17 


2 1 


8 


.13 


8 


8 


^ 0 


9 


1 


1 


1 0 


7 


1 


.2 






1.0 




1 ,030 


. 6 


592 


6 20 


4 38 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


loo.'o 


1 18 


1 1 2 


• 70 


66 


^ 48 


46 


1 1 


4 


10 


9 


11 


4 


1 I 


1 


1 r 




10.5 


91S 


^)L2 




52'^ 


372 


389 


88 


4 


88 


5 


88 


4 


88 


3 


88 


6 


V. «8 . 8 


"^■^^ . 1 






2 


1 


3 


0 


1 


0 


5 






■ 0 


3 


0 
,r 


2 


. . 0.7 


82 1 


') 


•'♦88 


51A 


333 


335 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


1 00 : 0 


^»') 




27 


26 


22 


21 


6 


0 


,5 


^5 


^ , 5 


5 






6 


6 


,6.3 




786 






303 


309 


92 


2 


92 


6 


93 


0 


92 


'8 


91 


0 


92.2 


1 ^ 


1 6 


8 


" 10 


■^~7~ 


' 6 


• 










r 


I 





TOTAL AGRICOLTURAL WORKERS 

Bdth aexea 

Self-employed workers 

Wage and aalary workers.... 
Unpaid family workers 



Male. 



Self-employed workers... 
Wage and. salary workers. 
Unpaid fami|.y workers... 



(. 

Fcma le . 



Self-employed workers... 
Wage and salary worke-rs. 
iJnpaid^^ami ly workers... 



TOTAL iyONACRlCUITURM. WOUKKRS 
Both aexes 



3e 1 f reraployed workers... 
Wage and salary w6rkcr». 
Unpaid family workers..^. 



Male . 



or 

Se 1 f-eraployed workers... 
Wage and salary worker 51 . 
Unpaid family workers... 



.Fema le . 



Se 1 f-erap loyed worker a.... 
Wa^e and salary workcra^ . 



Unpaid f ami ly .worker .s . 
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table 8. Farm Residents 14 Years Old and Over Employed in Agriculture and Nonagrlcultural Industries, by Class 

, of Worker. Race, and Sex. for Regions: 1977 



(Numbers in thousands. Figures are five-quarter averages centered on April. For meonlnR of symbols, see text) 



Race^ B€x, and class of worker 



WHITE 

Both sexes 

Self -employed workers. . . 
Wage and salary workers. 
Unpaid family workers... 



Male 



Self-employed, workers. . . 
Wage and salaryl workers . 
Unpaid 'family workers. . . 



Fema I e . 



Self-employed Workers... 
Wage and salary workern. 
Unpaid family /workers . 



BLA^K 



Both sefxes. 



Self-employed workcra. . . 
Wage and saljiiry workers. 
Unpaid family viorkera... 



Mate. . 

Self-emp\oy|bd workers. 
Wage an'd\s«lary workers. 
Unpaid family workers... 



Female 



S el f- emplqyed vTorker s . . . 
*^ag€^3mir'sja'|!ary workers. 
Unpaid family workers. . . 



Agricultural workers 



United 
States 



1,798 

1 , 12A 
331 
3^3 

1 ,A60 

1 ,0^6 
283 
131 

338 

78 
A8 
2 12 



72 

20 
AO 
12 

60 

" 19 

7 



North 
and 
West 



I ,289 

799 
22A 
266 

1 ,0A) 

7A8 
190 
I OA 

2A9 



36 ^ 



South 

f 



Nonagriciiltu^l workers 



United 
States 



509 

32A 
108 
77 

A18 

298 
• 9A 
26 

90 

26 
lA 
51 



57 

19. 
U 
7 



I ,770 

163 
1 ,590 
17 



993 

115 
877 
I 

777 

A 8 
713 
16 



North 
and 
West 



1^098 

97 
993 
8 

613 

70 

5A2 



A85 

27 
A50 
8 



South 



672 

6l 

597 
8 

380 

A5 
335 

' 1 

21 
263 
7 



2 
69 



36 



l^erCent distribution 



Agricultural workers 



Ugited 
States 



100.0 

62.5 

18. A 

19. 1 

100. 0 

71.6 
1-9. A 
9.0 

100.0 

?3. 1 
1A.2 
62.7 



(D) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

;b) 

(B) 



(bO 



North 
and West 



100.0 

62.0 
17. A 
20.6 

100.0 

71.8 
18.3 
10.0 

100.0 

20.9 
M3.7 
6A.7 



(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(U) 
(B) 



(B) 



South 



100. 0 

63.7 
21.2 
15. 1 

100.0 

71.3 
22.5 
6.2 

100. 0 

28.9 
15.6 
56.7 



(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(D) 

(B) 
(B) 

(n) 

(B) 

(B) 
(B) 



Nonagridultural workers 



United 
States 



(B) 



100. 0 

9.2 
89.8 
1 .0 

lOQ.^ 

11 .6 
88.3 
> O.l 

100.0 

6.2 
91 .8 

2.1 



(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 



(B) 



Hortfi 
and West 



100. 0 

/ 8.8 
90. A 
. 0,7 

100. 0 

11. A 
88. A 



100.0 

5.6 
"92.8 
1.6 



(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 

(B) 
-4B> 



(B) 



South 



100,0 

9.8 
88.8 
1.2 

100. 0 

11.8 
88.2 
.0.3 

100. 0 

7.2 
90.1 
2. A 



(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 

(B) 
(B). 
(B) 



(B) 
(B)' 



(B) 



Table 9. Income Characteristics of Farm and N^nfarm Families, by Race: 1976 

(FamilicB na of March 1977) 



Chfjracteriat ic 



Total f 

ami 1 ie s thou Hands . 



Families by 1976 income . . . 
iLess than $A,000 or Iohh. 

$A.000 CO $9,999 

I $10,000 to $1A, 999 

' $15,000 to $19,999 

; $20,000 and over 



)^edlan family income ( 1976 dollars): 
976 

i925^ 

197A 

1973 

1972 

^971 

I 1970 



Percent of families... 
Below poverty level. 
'Above poverty level. 



Tot a 1 

^6, 7 10 

1 00 . 0 
6.9 
23.0 
20. 3 
10.1 
30. 7 



1^»,9 58 
1 6 , 1 0 
l/» , rto/^ 
1 ^> . 3 7 
I'), 126 
Ki,A5 7 
W./»6S 

100.0 

90.6 



Farm 

2 . 1 

IDO.O 
! 3.6 
28. 
19. ^ 
1 "i. 2 
23.3 



M 1 ,663 
/ 1 1 , /» 7 1 
12 , 2 50 
12 .869 
12,066 
10,112 
0,9 35 

100.0 

H6. S 



Non farm 



V* ,5 26 

100.0 
6. 7 
22.8 
20. 3 
19.2 
31.0 



1 S,065 
,62 7 
16,99 7 
15, 568 
15,280 
16 ,668 
16 .677 

100.0 
9.2 
90.8 



White 



yTotnl 



50,083 

100.0 
5.5 
21.6 
20.6, 
19..B 
3 2.* 7 



15,537 
15,091 
15,678 
16, 136 
15,715 
15,001 
15,006 

. 100.0 
7.1 
92.9 



Farm 



2 ,072 

100.0 
12.5 
27.6 
19. 9 
15.8 
26. 3 



12 , 129 
1 1 ,886 
12 ,590 
n,296 
12,399 
10.619 
10,291 

UiO.O 
11.7 
88. 3 



Nonf flrnT 



68,01 1 

100.0 
5.2 
21.6 
20.6 
19.9 
33.0 



15,666 
15 ,221 
1 5^606 
16.279 
15,892 
1 5.229 
15,23(\ 

IQO.O 
6.9 
93. 1 



Black 



5 , 806 

100.0 
18.7 
36. 7 
18.8 
13.5 
16.2 



9,262 
9,2^5 
9,262 
9,3 12 
9, 360 
9,052 
9,205 

100.0 
27.9 
72 . 1 



97 

100.0 
37.1 
65 . 6 
12.6 
3. 1 
6. 1 



181 
228 
029 
891 
337 
581 



6 ,638 

100.0 
66.6 
53.6 



Nonf arm 



5,707 

100.0 
18.6 
36.6 
19.0 

r|.7 

16.6 



9,355 
9.383 
9,316 
9,600 
9,662 
9, 205 
9, 3 76^ 

100.0 
27.5 
' 72.5 



Source: Data relate to income in 1976 from thr March 19 7 7 Current Population Siirvtry , Income includos monoy wagea ov salary, 

net income from farm and nonfarra sel f-employmont , and incotno frnm othnr sourct's; nve "nefinitions and Kxplanat i ons'* in the 

Appendix. .. From Current Population Report m, Scrion 1^-60, No. 107, "Monny Income and Poverty Status of Kami lien and Porsonn in . 

the United Statesl 1976 (Advance R<»|>ortT," <iiul ^«m- i«?h I'-hO, Noh . idl ami 105, mul unpuh 1 i Bhed data. 
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A|>pendix 



DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 

Population coverBge. With the exception of the total population 
shown in table A, all figures in this report relate to the civilian 
, noninstitutionai population' The total population shownHn 
stable B (21,1,792,000) differs from the estimated April 1, 1^77^ 
total civilian population (.214,267,000) chiefly in excludirigjthe 
ifTstitutionaf populations For the Current Population Suryey, 
both the institutional and military cooiponents of the popular 
tioh are regarded as entirely nonfarm. 

Farm population. In the Currant Population Survey, as Ijh the 
1960 and* 1970 Censuses of Population, the farm poputation 
consistS'Of ail persons living in rural territory on places of 10 
or more acres if as much as $50 worth of agricultural products 

\ were sold from the place in the reporting year (for the CPS the 
preceding 12 months). It also includes those living on places of 
under 10 acres if as rnuch as $250 worth pf agricbltural pf*oducts 

. were sold from the place in the reporting year. Persons in in- 
stitutions, summer camps, motels, and tourist camps, arid those 

— HWftg-<mH^med-places -whem-no 4and is used for farming, are 
classified as nonfarm. , * 

Fnom April 1960 through January^ 1976, farm residence was 
determined in ihe Current Population Survey by the responses 
' to two questions/ Owners are asked, "Does this place have 10 
or more acres?" and renters are asked, "Does the place you rent 
have 10 ormor'e acres?" If the response is "Yes," the respondent 
is asked, "During the past 12 months, did sales of crops, live- 
stock,' and other farm products from this place amount to $50 
or more?" If the acreage response is "No,", the inquii-y relates to 
sales of $250 or more, ^ 

Beginning in February 1976, the second question was altered 
so that after responding either "Yes" or "No" to^he acreage 
inquiry, owners/renters are asked, "During the past!12 months, 
how much did sales of crops, Mvestock and other faifm products 
from this place amount to?" The respondents are given a choice 
of four answers: "$1,000 or more," "$250 to $99&," "$50 to 
$249." and "Under $50.'' 

The question was changed to enable idcntifiqMion of the 
farm population as defined^previousiy (sec above) and as de- 
fined under the new farm definition announced by the U.S^ 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Census in 
August 1975. Under the new definition, a farm v\^ould be iden- 
tified on the basis of sales alone; and woujd be (iefinod as any 
place from which $1,000 or more of agricultur^3||oducts arc 
sold, or would probably be sold. In the reportin^r^ar/ 
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All of the fanp figures presented in this report are based on 
the acreage/sales definition in use since 1960. Implementation 
of the new definition Is being delayed, since Congress is currejitly 
considering further revisions in the farm diefinition. 

Farms located within the boundaries of urbah territory, com- 
prising a small minority^of all f^rms, are not treated as farms for 
population census purposes, and their pop6lation is hot included 
in the f^rm population. Urban territory includes all places with 
a poptilation of 2,500 or nrioVe and the densely^ttled urbar^zed 
fringe areas around cities of 50,000 or more* Beginning with the 
1972 estimate, the estimated farm population is limited to the 
rural territory as. determined In the 1970 Census of •Population. 
In the Current Population Siin/eys of 1963 through 1971, the, 
urban-rural boundaries used were those of the 1960 Census of 
Population and did not take into account the annexations and 
other substantial expansions *of Urban territory that were in- 
corporated into the 1970 Census of ^Population. The net effiBct 
was to classify an unknown number of persons as rural farm in 
the Current Population Surveys of 1970 and 1971 who were 
treated as urban (and hence nonfarm). in th^ 1970 census as 
wef^-w in the Current Poputat^n-Suivey5~beginn 

In the Current Population Survey, unmarried persons attend- 
ing college away from home are enumerated as residents of their 
parents' homes, whereas in the Census of Population suqh per- 
sons are enurrierated a^ residents of the communities in which 
they live while attending college. The effect of this difference 
is to classify a larger number of college-aged persons as farm 
residents in the Current Population Survey than would be so 
classified under decennial censu$ usage. 

Nonfarm population. The nonfarm population comprises all 
persons living in urban areas and all rural persons' not on farms. 

Five- qua rter^ve rages centered on April. A^il-centered annual 
averages of the farm population- for the years 1970 through * 
i^77 were computed by using data for^e five quarters cen- 
tered on the April da^^or wh ic h tho ^stim ate was being pre- 
pared. For example, for April 19777?H||rterly estim'&tes for the 
months of October 1976, and January, April, July, and October 
1977, were used with a weight of one-eighth given to each of 
the two October estimates ahd a weight of one-fourth. to eacJ? of 
the estimates for the other 3 months. One reason for the choice 
of April as the date for centering population estimates Is that' 
this is the decennial census month. . 

Aprilrcentered annual averages for persons under 14 years 
by race and sex, and for persons 14 years old and over, by race, 
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^ [iSex, age, labor force characteristics, and region were also com- 
•puted'for 1977 by using data for the^fDecified characteristics 
for the five quartQ^ centered on April 1977. 
. ; ■ ' . - . _ , 

Metropoiitan-nonmetropfilitan residence. The population resid- 
ing in* standard metropolitan statistical areais (SMSA's) con- 
stitutes the rr^etropolitah .population. The metrbpblitan popu-^ 
lation in this report is based dh^MSA^s as defir^ed in the V970 
population census, publications "and does not ipclude any sub^ 
sequent additions or changers. For the 19X0 census^ except In 
New England, an SMSA was defined as a'^Anty or group of 
♦ contiguous counties which contains |at least pne city ^of 50,000 
inhabitants or more, or "twip citie^ with a combine^! popula^ 
tipri of at least 50,000. In addition to the county, or counties, 
containing such a city pr cities, contiguous counties were fn- 
eluded in an SMiSA ii, according to certain criteria, they^were 
essentially, metropolitan in character and were socially and* 
economically integrated with the central county. In New 
England, SMSA's consist of towns and cities, rather than 
counties. • * ^ . ' « 



Geographjc regions.. The major regions of the United Statfefor 
which data are presented, rep resent groups o{ Stares,'as follows: 

Northland West: , Northeast, North Central, and West regions 
combined, • - • 

Klortheast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Nev\c York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont. ^ 

North Central: Illinois, Indiana^ Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Mir^nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, ^Ohio, S^uth 



Dakota, Wisconsin. "~ ^ 

West: Alaska, Arizorra, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
.Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Orecilon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, 

South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of. Columbia, 
fjorida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiarra, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee. Texas, 
Virginia,, West Virginia. 



Family. The, term "family,^ as used in'^fhis report, refers to a 
group, of tw^' or more persons related by bfood, marriage, or 
,adoptiori and residing together; all such persons are porisidered 
- as mambers of the same family. Thus, if the son. of the head of 
the ndusehajd;and the son's wife are in th^ household^ they are 
. trea\ed a^ pwt of the head's 'family. On th^ other hand, a lodger 
and his wif^ not related to the head of the household or an un- 
related servant and his wife are considered as additional fam- 
ilies, and not a'^art of jthe household hegcKs family. 

The mean size of family is derived by drviding the number of 
persQps in families by the total number of families. In the classi- 
fication of families by number of^ family members, the head ^ 
of the, family and all other persons in the family are included. 
The number of family ^rhembers is the same as size, of f^mi^y. 

Head of family, pne person in each farhily was designated as the 
he^ad. The head of a famibjt is usually the person regarded as the 
head by members of the family. Women are not. classified as 
heads if their husbands are resident members of the family at • 
the* time of the survey. Married couples related to the head of 
a family are included .in the fiead's family and are not classi- 
d as separate families. 

, The Census Bureau has traditionally jiesignated a head of 
household to serve as the central reference persons for the 
collection and tabulation of data for individual members of* 
the household for family). However, recent social changes 
have resulted in a tret^d toward recognition of more equal status 
for ajj^ members of the household (or family), making the term 
"head" less r^elevant In the analysisof household and farhily data* 
As a result, the Bureau Is' currently developing new techniques 
of enumeratior^ and data presentation which will eliminate the ' 
concept .of "head," While some of the^data in this report are 
based ^n the.concept of "head," methodology for future Census 
Bureau reports will reflect a gradual movement away from this 
traditional practice, , 

TypjB of family. The classificatiori of families by type is based 
on the sex and marital status j3f lread. "Families with a head and 
spouse present arettermed "married ciuple" families. Families 
in which the spouse of the head is not present afe either "male 
head, , no wife present" or "female head, no husband present.". 



Age. The ago classificatioryis based on the ago of the [)erson at 
last birthda^. 



Race. The papulation is divided into three rjroups on the basis 
of race: White, B^ack. and "other races." The Inst catoyory in 
eludes Indians, Japanese. ^Chinese, and any otfier roce excefit 
White and Black. ' * 



Persons of Spanish origin. Persons of Spanish origin in this re- 
port were determined on the basis of a question tfiat asked for 
self-identification of the person's origin or clesc(?nt. Resf3on(lents 
were asked to select their origifi (or the orkjin of some other 
household member)v from a "flash card" listing ethnic origins. 
Persons of Spanish origin, in particular, were those who in- 
dicated that their origjp was Mexican, Puerto Ricnn, Cuban. 
Central or SoXith. American, or soni(» other S()tinish origin. 



Own children.' "Own'^ children in a family are single (never 
married) sons and daughters, including stepchildren and adopted 
children, of the family head. In table 3, the mean number of 
own children Is derived by dividing the number of children by 
the total numt>er of families with own children under 18. 

Marital status. The marital status classiflcatign identifies four 
major categories: single, married, widowed, and divorced. These 
. terms refer to the marital status at the time of the enumeration. 
The category "married" is further divided into "married, 
spouse present," "separated," and "other married, spouse 
absent,"- A person was classified as "married, spouse present" 
if the husband or wife was reported as a member of the house- 
hold, even though he or she rpay have been temporarily absent 
on business or on vacation, visiting. In a hospital, etc., at the 
time of the (Mnimeratlon. Persons reported as separated included 
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those with legal s'eparatie)ns, those living apart with intentions 
of obtaining a divorce, and other persqns^^ormanontly or tem- 
porarily separated because of marital discord. Thp group "other 
married, spouse absent" includes married porsorfs living apart 
because either. the husband or wife vvas employed and living- 
at a tonsiderable distance from' home,, was serving away^from 
home In the Armed Forces, hac^ mo v;dc1 to another area, or had 
■ a different ^place' of tesicience for dny other ro^ason e?<copt 
separcition a$ derfined above. 

Children ever born. The term "children ever born" refers to the 
totaJ number of live birth's reported by women. Included in 
the number are children jDorn to the woman before hor present 
marrjage,' qhildren no longer living, and children nwjy Uom 
home, as well as children who were still livincf in the home, 

BirtVis to data^ In the data on birth expectations in table E, the 
nurnber of "pirths to 6atd" has the same meaning as the number 
of children ever bbrn. 



Additional births expected. In the data on birth exf^ectiitions in 
tabl'e'E, th^ number of "additional births expoct'ed" refers to 
any births a wprnan expects in iulclN^lon to the cfiildrfn slie hap 
already borne, if^arW. 



Lifetimc^births. expected. In the data on birth expectations in 
table E, the number of "lifetime births expecttni refers to the 
sum of births to date and additional births ex[)(?ctod. The sum 
represents the total number of births ii womiin expects during 
her lifetime.^ x 

Labor force and emK^loyment status. The definitions ofJaboV 
force and employment status in this re[3ort relate to the popula- 
tion 14 years old and over. ^ 

Labor force. Persons are classified ns m the lcil)or force if 
they were empJo>^d as civilians, uf)enip|oyed, or in the Armed 
Forces during -the survey week. The "civilian labor force" is 
comprised of all civilians classified as employed or unemployed. 

frtiployed. Employed persons comprise (1) all civilians who, 
during the specified wejek. did any work at all as paid employeJ^ 
or in their own business or [)rofession, or on their own farm, or Y 
who worked 15 hours or more as un[)aid workers on n farm or^ 
in a business operated by a member of the family, c]^nd (2) all 
those who were not working but who hini jobs or businesses 
from which they, were temporarily absent because of illness, 
bad weathe^, vacation, or labor management (lis[)ute, or he 
cause they were taking time off for persona) reasons, whether 
or not they were paid by their employers for time off, and 
whether or not they were seeking other jobs. Excluded from tlie 
employed group aro^pjersons whose only activity consisted of 
work around the, house (such as own home housework. [)tiint 
intj or repairing own home, etc.) or volunteer work for religious, 
charitable, md similar organiztitions. 

Unemployed. Unemployed [persons are thoa? civilians who, 
during the. survey week^ had no em[)loyfnent hut were avail- 
able for work and (1) had engag(?d in any s[Micific jo I) seeking 
activity within the past 4 weeks, suph as registering at a [)ublic ' 
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or private employm^t office, me^fthg with prospective em* 
ployers,^heckipg with friends or relatives, placing or answer-' 
ing advertisements, writihg^letters of. application, or being on 
a union or professional register; (2) vyere waiting to be called 
back to a job from which they had been laid off; or (3) were 
vwaiting to report to a new wage or salary job within 30*days. 

Not in tile labor force. All civilians vyho are not classified as • 
employed or unemployed are define^, as "not in the labor 
force." This group vvho are neither employed . nor seeking work 
includes persons engaged only in own home housework, attend- 
ing school, or unable to work because of longterm physical 
or mental illness; persons who are retired or too old to work; 
seasonal workers for whom the survey weekfell- in an off season; 
and the voluntarily idle. Persons doing only unpaid family work 
(less than 1-5 hours) are also classified as not in 'the labor force. 

ariculture. The industry category "agriculture" is somewhat" 
rrifore inclusive than the total of the tw^ .major occupation 
cjtoups, "farmers and farm managers'{ and "farm laborers^and 
supervisors." It also includes (1) persons employed on farms in 
occupations such as truck driver, mechanic, and bookkeeper, 
and (2) persons engaged in certain activities other than strictly 
farm* operation such as cotton ginning, contract farm services, 
veterinary and breeding services, hatcheries} experimental sta^ 
tiQns, greenhouses, landscape gardening, trer service/trapping* 
hunting preserves, and kennels. 

Nonagricultural /industries. This category includes all industries 
not specifically classed under agriculture. 

Multiple jobs. Persons with iwo or more jobs during the survey 
week were classified as employed in the industry in which they 
worked the greatest number oi hours during, the week. Con- 
sequently, some of the persorur^Kown in this report as engaged 
in nonagricultural activities also engaged fn iigriculture and vice 
versa. / ♦ 



Class of Worker 



) 



Self-employed workers. Persons who worked for profit or fees 
jn their own business, profession, or trade, or who operateci a 
.farm either as an owner or tenaiU. 

,Wage and salary workers. Persons who worked for any govern- 
mental unit or private employer for wages, salary, commissiorK^ 
ti()S, pay "in kind/' or at piece rateS. 

I 

Unpaid family workers. Persons who worked withXiut pa^y on a, 
farm or in a business operated l^y a person to whom they are 
related by blood or marriage. 



cAme is 



.Income. Total money incoine is tfie algebraic sum 'of the 
amounts received in the preU}ding calendar year from each cyf 
tlie following sources: (1) Mqney wages or salary;. (2) net in- 
come* from nonfarin self-employment; (3) net income from 
farm self-em[)loyment, (4) Social Security or railroad retire- 
ment. (G) dividends, interest (on savings or bonds), income 
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from estates or trusts, or net cental Income; (6) public assist- 
ance or welfare payments; (7) unemployment and workmen's 
compensation, government employee pensions, or veterans' 
Jpayments; (8) .private pensions, annuities, alimony, r^gplar ^ 
contributions from piSrsons not living in this hi^^gsholcl, anjd 
:^ other periqdic income. - 

Receipts 'from the following* sources are not included as in- 
cpme: (1) Money received from the Sale of property, such as 
stock'^, bonds, a house, or a car (unless the person was engaged 
in the business of selling such property, in which case the net 
•proceeds would Be counted as income from self-employment); 
(2) withdrawals of bdnk deposits; (3) money borrowed; (4) 
' tax refunds; (5) gifts; and (6) lump-sum inheritances or. in- 
surance payments. 

Fait)ily income. The total income of a family is the algebrak 
sum of the amounts received by till income recipients in tho 
. family. 

In the ifj^come dfstributlpn for famflies, the lowest income 
groCip (less than $4,t)0()) includes those families who were 
classified as having no income iri the income year and those 
reporting ^a loss in net Income from farm and nonfarm self- 
employment or in rental income. Many of these were living 
on income "in kind." savings, or gifts; or were newly consti- 
tuted families, or families in which the sole breadwinner had 
recently di^jd or had left the household. However, many of 
the families who reported no income probably had some money 
income which was not recorded ifi the survey. 

It should bo noted that ^Ithough the incpme statistics refer 
to receipts ^during the preceding year, the c6|n[)osition of fam- 
ilies refers to the lime of the survey. The incorpe of the family 
does not include amounts received by persons who were mem- 
bers of the family during nil or part of the income year if these 
persons no longer resiciQcl with the futnily at tlio lime of enum- 
eration. On the other ha-nd,* family income ificlu(|es amounts 
reported by related persons wfio did not reside with the family 
during the income veaf but wlio were menibers of the fatnily 
at the time of enumeration. , 

The median income is the amount which divides jhe distri 
bution into two eciual groups, one having incofnes above 'the 
median, and the other having incomes below the median. Thti 
medians for families ina l)ased on all families. 
Poverty (low-incomo) classification. Families and unrelateil in 
dividunls are classified ps beiiuj al)ove oc below the poverty level 
using the [)ov^'rty index ado[)ted l)y a Federal Interagency Com 
mittee in 1969. This index is hastnl on ttie Dfjpartmont of Agri 
culture's 1961 Economy Food Plan and rtjflects th(^ drfferLMit 
cpnsum()tiofi recjuirenionts of fainilies liased on their si/e and 
composition, sex and age of tlie family head, ahd fann i>t)nfann 
residence. It was determined from the Department of Agri 
culture's 1955 "Purvey of food consumption tliat families ot 
three or more persons spei|d ap[)roximuteJ^/ o^l,e■t^;1lrd of their 
income on food; the poverty level for these families was, Ihere 
forly, set at three times the cQs't of the economy food plan. For 
smaller families and persotiV living alone, the cost of tlie eco 
nomy food plan wasVuJtiplied by factors that were shghtly 
higher in order to. cornperisate for the relatively larger, fixed 
ex|:)enses of these smaller tiouseliolds. The [)OVer^y thi esh(')l(ls 
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are updated every year to reflect changes in the ConsumetJ: Pr'ice 
l^dex. (CPI). The poverty threshold for a farm family of fpur 
" was $4,950 jn 1976, about 5.5 percent higher than the com- 
parable 1975 cujbff of $4,695.sCorrespon'dirig poverty thres- 
hoi*ds for a nonfarm family of four were $5,815 in 1976 and 
$5,500 in 1975. For "further details, sete Current Population Re-' 
ports, SerleflP-60, No. 115. 

Median. The median, is the value Which divides a distrrbution 
. into two equal parts;. one;half of the cases falling below this 
value and q[ne-h'alf of the cases exceeding this value. 

Symbofs. A dash " represents zero or a nurnb^which rounds 
to zero. The symbol "B" means that the'' base 'for the derived 
figure is less than 75,000) and three dots ". . mean not . 
applicable. ' * 

Rounding. The individual figures in this- report ar(/^unded 
to the nearest thousand.^ith few exceptions, the individual 
figMCes have not bee rt- adjusted to group totals, which are in- 
dependently rounded. Percentages are rodnded to the nearest; 
tenth of a percent; therefore, the percentages in a distribution 
do hot always add to exactly 100.0 percent. The totals, however, 
areM always shown as 100.0, Percentages are b^sed on the 
rounded absolute numbers. ' • 



SOURCE AND RELIABILITY OF 
T^E ESTIMATES . 

\. ' ■ 

Source of Data ^ • ^' 

Most of the^ estirhates in this report are April-centered five- . 
(lu^arter averages of data collected in 1960 through 1977 Vom 
the^CurJrent Population Svjrvey (CP&) of the Bureau of the 
Census. The monthly CPS deals mainly with labor force data for 
the civilian noninstitutionol population. Questions relating to 
labor force participation are asked about each member 14 years 
old and older in each sample household. Data on fertility and 
birth expectations, income and low income status for the^year 
1976, and household ^and family characteristics of farm and 
nonfarm families are not based on five-(iuarter averages. These 
types of data are obtained from supplementary (questions to 
CPS asked in the months of Marcfi and Jtfne (fertility) 197^., 
The farm and nonfarm residence data fr^r persons are April 
centered f iv(?-(iuartor averacjtjs.""" 

The present CPS sample w.as initially selected from the 1970 
census files and is updated continuously to reflect new construc- 
tion where possible (see seeiion "Nohsampling Variability" 
b(?low) The morVtlily CPS samijfle is spread over 461 areas with 
coverage in each of the 50 States, and the District of Columbia. 
A sufiplenuMitary sample of fiousing units in 24 States and the 
District of Columbia was injfori) orated with tfie monthly CPS;^ 
' sam[)le to product? the Marcli and June, 1977 <lata. Tfie expanded 
CPS sampyle is located in 614 areas comprising 1^>4'3^unties, 
independent cities, and divisions irj/flie iijj^icrrf^he 614 sample 
<neas us(?(l ifi March and June include 461 areas from the 
montlily CPS and 153 supplementoiy aieas. 

22 ' . ' 



Samples for previous sample dcsigns'were selected from 
;file5 from the most rbc6ntly completed census. The following 
table provides a dje^ription of some aspects of the CPS 
sample *de si gnV in use during t}ie' referenced data-collection 
period. 

The estimation procedure used for monthly CPS data 
involves the inflation of the weighted sample results to 
Independent estimates of the civilian noninstitutional popu- 
lation of the United States by age, race, and sex. The^ 
independent estimates were based on * statistics frofn 
decennial censuses; statistics on births, deaths, immigration. 



and emigration; and statistics on the strength of the Armed 
Forces. For the estiryiates from^ March CPS data in this>. 
report, some pe/sons in the Armed Forces were includ^. 
The estimation procedure in March for the data in the, rcmort 
also involves a further adjustmenl^o that husband and wife 
of a household received the ^arhe weight. / * ■ 

■ . . , ( 

Decennial Census Population. Decenrl^T census data in, this 
report are based on' domplete counts bfjOn the samples 
associated with the census as indicated irfme list of sources; 
Qescrlptipns of^ sample^ from the census are fo^d in thp 



Description of the Current Population Survey 



Time period 



Number- of 
Sample areas ^ 



Households eligible 



I nterv iewed 



Not 
^ntei*viewied 



Housing uni ts 
visited, not 
eligibl^^' 



Supplemental sample..^ 

August 1972 to present 

August 1971 to July 1972...... 

January 1967 July 1971' 

March 1963 to December 1966.*. . 
Jaii&ary I960 to February 196 J. 



15:^ 
461 

449 
449 
357 
333 



8,500* 
45,00Q 
45,000 
48,000 
33,500- 
33,500 



2,00b 
2,000 
2,000 
1 ,500 
1,500 



1,500 
8,000 
"8,000x 
8,500 
6,000 
6,000 



each 



MCxcept foY the supp lemen t a 1 s amp lo , these artNo^wcre chosen to provide coveVa/ge In 
Stnte and the District of CoUinihia. ' ''S ' > 

"^Tliese are hous inf* units wliich wi^ro v^lted, but wt^re found to be vacant or otherwise r.not 
eligible for interview. 



\ 



Note: Priot' to. 19b6, income data were collected firom approximately 7 5 percent^'^of occupied 
houi?/i;ihg units in CPS . ^ ^ . - ' • . ' ^ 



approfiriaUv census puhhcattotis. To cl4JttM rTii ne if +1^ 1960 
and 1970 ci«ita in ttuj text tiibles of lfiis.>.rL'por t cire bVisetl on 
com()lete counts or on the sampUjs nssociiited witfi the census 
cjcfer to ttifi sources of clnta at the l)ottorn of thdt tal)le. 



Reliability pfAhe Estimates 

Since .the estnti^ites \n tlu.'se lahh.'S iite l)iise(l c)fi j Siiinple, 
tfiey may differ somewtuit from the figures that would fiiive 
been obt-iilned if n comp.lnte cer>sus juul i)eun takeo usin() ttie 
san^e scl^^edu'les', instructioris', and er^umer ntors. Tliere are' two 
typtis of errors possible I'r) an e'stirTUitu based . on a sarTipU? ■ 
survey -sarnphny aiui noasainpluu) The starulard errors 
provided foi ttiis r(?port primarily irulicjti} tht? n,>iu}nitude of 
tfto Sjimpling errors. They <ilso partially measure the effect of 
some nonsamphng errors lo response and enun^M ation, l)ut 
tlo not nieasure any systeiTiallic biases in tfit; data. The full 
extent of the nonsamphng erior is unknown. Conse(pu;r)tlv^, 
particular care sht)^dd be exeicised in tfie inttM pretation of 
figures based on a rehitively small numbtM of ci^ses or on 
small difforencos botwoen estiniates.- 



Nonsampling variability. Nonsampling errors can be. attri- 
buted to many, sources, e.g., inability to 6bt,ain information 
about all cases^ in the sample, definitibnal difficulties, 
differences in the interpretation of questions, inabil(,ty or - 
unwillingness to provide correct information on the part of. 
responclerVts, inability to recall information, errors made in 
collection such as in recording or coding the data, .errors 
rTiade in process'ing tfie data;errors made in estimating values 
for missing data and failure to represent all units with the 
sample (Lrndercoverage) . > , ' V ' ' 

UndercoveragO in" the CPS results from missed housing 
units and miss(!?d perjsons within sample households. Qverall 
under coveriigt\ as 'compared to the Itfvel of tMe decennial 
ainsus, is al)OUt 5 pt^rcent. It is known fhat .CPS 'under- 
coveragtJ varies yvith age, sex, and race. Generally, under^ 
coverage ^s larger foi'r^ majes than for females «ind larger for 
Blacks atid other races than for Whites. Ratio estimation to 
independent age-s^x^Yoce population controls, as described 
previously, partially corrects for tfio bias due to survey 
iundei coverage, However, hiases exist in the estfmates to the 
(}xter\t tfiat missed persons in missecj fiousetiolds or* missed 
Persians in interviewed funiseholds fiavo different charac- 
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^ JTable A-1 . Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers oi 
Persons or Families in the Farm population 



(68 chances out of 100. 

thousands) 



Numberg. in 



\ 



Size of estimate 

■ ... — 3i — 


standard erroi^ 




8 ' 




11 


iOQ 


16 




1 25 




35 


1,000 


49 




78 




109 




152 


15,000 


184 







Note: '^or ^t^nclard 'errors for niet.ropo- 
littin or nonmetropol i tan data, or rcKiorifil 
(Korth and West, South) data, multiply the 
standard errors above by 1.4* 



teri sties than inter viewed f)ersons in the snrtK! ;uje-sox-rtu:e 
9roup. FurthtV, the independent populiition controls used 
have not been adjusted for undercovurnga in the 1970cetisus, 
which was estimate'd at 2.5 percent of tfio population with 
similar undercoverage differentials by aye, sex, and race as is 
observed in CPS. ' 

The approximate magnitude ol two sources o1 under 
coverage in CPS is known. About 600,000 convontinrral new 
constFUction units (housing units, othei thati rnobtle fu)rn(?s 
or- group. quarters) were issued t)uilclijig^''pei mifs f>i ior to the 
'1970 census but building was not completed by the time qt 
the census (i.e., April 1970); these units have no ropresenta 
tioi^ in the CPS*sample, Most conventional new c()nstruction 
for whicfi building [)erniits wv.m issued after 1969 is 
represented, -About 290.000 occupMJtl nipl)ih? liorn(?s art;- iVot 
repre"!^t>i\ted ifv CPS; these, unit's wnre <jM^her missed in the 
census or have b(K?n built'di occupied since th(» r.ensus These 
tistimate.'S of missed units iire reUjvant to the present Stim[)le 
only and^ noKio e^irlVr clesicjns wh»Me the bxtent of 
un^^or QovercKji.? wai generally R^ss. Thi» jixtent cjf othei sou ices 
ui underpaveriifje IS unknown but believed to bv. sinali. 
' bWfiost cases th<? scfjoduh? entires tor income jn.' l)jse(l on 
th^mitM>H)fy or knowledg(? of oi)e peison, usually tlin wife t)f 
th(H^amilV( head. Tfie memtiiy factor m diitil' deiived fiom 
field s?5tM^ys of income prcxl)c)bly f)roduc(?s uiulereM miates 
because th)i tendency is to forgc.'t minoi or irriMjular sotirc()S 
of inc6m(?? yther'\»rrors of repoitiiu) are due ttv 'misujpre 
sentation^ or\ t(^ misundtMstaruling -as to the scofu; of tl\r 
income CO nce\)t. 

Comparability witfi^otfior datST t')ata ol)tat'ned from the' CPS 
\ and otiier sourcf?s are not entiiely C(im|>ari(t>le. This is due t.o 
•* large »)art to differences m intervi(?wt)r tfainiiu) and exp(?ri 
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Table A-2. Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 
of Persons or Familiel in the*^Total or Nqnf^rm 
Population 

(68 clian'ces out of 100. Numbers in 
, thousands ) 



Size of estimate 



,25 

50 

100 , 

2 50 

•500 

1,000. . . . 
2,500,. . . 

5,000 

10,000. . . 
15,000. . . 
25,000. . . 
59,000. . . 
fbQ,000. . 
•150. 000^ 



Standard error 



5 
7 
10 
16 
23 
33 
52 
73 
.102 
1^3 
155 
204 
241 
223 



N'^^te: For standard errors for mtitropol- 
itan ciatQ, or regional (North and Wes^t, 
South) data, multiply the standard errors 
above by 1 . 4 . / * 

^To derive the standard errors for an 
estimate greater than 150,000,000 use 
formula (2 ) . 



ence and in differ in 9 col lectio r> procotlu res. These ddfercnces 
are nbt reflected in tfie standard errors provided. Therefore, 
cautionj should be used in comparing res^ults between 
tlifferejt sou'rces. • 

C^Kil'ion should also t)e used in compari q estimates -from 
J^^, wliori the expanded sample was u- :d, to those frorp 
1976. and earlier years. Some lelatiycly ige differences in 
est I urates of pof^uTat ion in metrof^otit. and no n metro - 
fWohtan areas have been obs(?rved betwe.in the 461 and the 
614 area sariiples. Tfiese differences r l(;ct a r(?latively large 
ificietise in vaiiance on' thcise estimate:^ aiKi cJo not represent 
actuahchaiujes in the population. 



Sampling variability. I The stancfard etrors giv<?n iirahe- 
foltowinc). tahles arc? primarily measures of sampling vari- 
<KhiLity. that is, of the variations that occurred by cfiance- 
t)ecause a sample? iath(?r than tfu? wfioh? of the po[)ulatiori 
. Was suivt?yed. The. chanc(?s' are about 68 out of 100 tfiat an^. 
eslimatt? from ttit? survey differs .Jj'^tii a complete cepsgs 
figuie by l(?ss tlian ^he standard error. The cjiil/ices are about 
90 out of 100 tha.t; this difference woukj be ^esfi than 1-.6 
timt?s the standard t?f^or and al)out 95 out of 100 that tfie 
diff(?Mjnce would tx? hiss than twice th(? standaid X>ri 01 . 
^ All stalenuints of comparison appt^arinc; in' 'the text ai(? 
significant at a 1.6 standard evro^: level or l)ett(?r, ai^d tnost 
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'sir^ sign if leant at a level of more than, 2.0 standard errors. 
.This means, that for- tnosf differences cited fn the text, the 
; estimated difference is greater- than twice the stancfard error 
of the difference. Statements of comparison qualified In 
some way (e.g., by vise of the phrase, ''some evidence") have 
a level of significance between 1 .6 and 2.0 staridard errors. 

, ,Npto when using small estimates. Peroentage distributions 
are . shovvn in, this repdrl only when the v base of the 

- percentage is 75,000 or greater. Because of the large standard 
errors involved, there is little chance that percentages would 
reveal useful information when computed on a smaller base. 
Estimated numbers are shown, however, even though, the 
relative standard errors of these numbers are larger, than 
those - for the corresponding percentages. These . srrialler 
estirnates are provided primarily to permit such- combinations' 
of th'e-categories as serve each user's needs.-' 

Standard errors for data based on the decennial census. 

Sampling errors of all data^Kuruhe samples of the decennial 

-censuses shown in this report except for fertility are srtiail 

enough ^O fbe disregarded. The standard errors for census 

sample data may bq four)d in the appropriate cehsuii volumes. 

* • ' , / 

Standard error tables and |heir^use. In order to" derive 

standard errors that would be applicable to a number of 

estimates and could be prepared at a moderate cost, n 

number oP approximations were reciuired. Therefore, instead 

of providing an individual, standard error for each estimate, 

gener^alized ^sets of standard error^s are provided for various 

types of characteristics. As a result, the sets of standard 

efh^rS pi-ovided give an indication of the order of magnitude 

of the standard error of an estimate rather than the preciso 

standard error, •. . 

The figgres presented iii tables A-1, A-2; A3, and A'4, 

provide dpi^roxiniations to the standard errors of various 

estimates for families and unrelated individuals and for 

persons., Estimated standard errors cannot be obtained from 

tables A-1, A-2, A-3, and A-4 without the use of the factors 

in table -A-e. Tablu , A 5 provides, approximations to the 

standard errors\pf estimated fertility ratos for the nonfarm ^ 

population, EstiVateci^ standard t?rrors cannot be obtairuid^ 

from table A-5 without the use of the leases in table A 7. Ttie 

factors in table A-bmust bo applied to the generalized 

standard errors in order to adjust for the coiTUiined effoc.t of 

Sample design and the estimatintj procedure on the value of 

the characteristic. The standard error tahlos with which' each 

factor should t^e used are indicated in table A G, Standard 

errors for in termed iatt^* values not shown iti the (lenerali/etl 

tables of standard erroTs may he approximated. l)y inter 

pel at ion. 

Two paramQ^qrs (denoted "a" and "b") ai(» used to 
cjilculate standard errors fo/ each type of characteristic, th(>y 
are presented in table A-6. These parameters woto used tt) 
calculate the standard errors in tables A l/ A-2, A 3 and A 4 
•and to calculate the factors in table A-R They also may lie 
used to calculate the standard errors for^ estimated lunnhers 
and estimato^J pe/cofUages directly. Metluxls for direct 
'computation are qiven ia the following sections. 
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standard eri%rs of estimated numbers. The approxir^ate 
standard -error, a , of an estim'^ted number shown in this 



report can be obtained J n two ways. It may be obtained &y . 
use of the formula * 



a = fa 

X 0 



.(1) 
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where f is* the appropriate factpr frorn table A-6 and a i§ the 
^tandard error on the es4mfete obtained by interpolation 
from table A:-1 or A-2,^r^ernatiVfily, standard error^s may be 
approximated by formttM%2) from which the stand^Trd errors 
were "calculated in tables A T and A-k Use of this formula 
will provide "mpre accurate results than the. use of the 
formula (1) above, ' 



o 

X 



+ bx 



V 



.:(2) 



Here x is the size of the estimate and a and b are tfie 
parameters in table A-6 asso(;iated with the particular type of 
characteristic.' 

\ - 

Standard errors of estimated percentages. The reliability of 
an estimated percentage, computed usiiig sjirnple data for 
both numerator and denominator, depends on ,t>oth<the size, 
of the percenpa^e and the size of the tbtakupbn which this 
percentage is based. Estimated percentages 'are relaitively 
more reliable than the corresponding estimates of the 
numerators of the percentages, particularly if the percentages 
are 50 jDercent or more. When the numerator and denomi- 
nator of the percentage are in different categories, use tl\e. 
fjactor or parameters indicated by the numei^ator, •..the 
approxihiate standard error, Gj^ \, 6f sin estimated per^ 
ointage can be obtained by use of the formula 



(x,py 



(3) 



In this formula f is the appropriate factor fj:om table A-6 and, 
a is the standard error on the estimate frorn table A-B or A-4. . 
Alternatively, the, standard T5rrors may be approximated^by 
forrmila (4), fr^m which the standard errors in tabl^ A-3 and 
A-4 were calcVilated; dirc»ict computation will give more 
accurate results than use of the standard error table and the 
factors. 



(x,p) 



1100 p) 



(4) 



Here x is the si/e of the subclass of persons or families and 
unrelated individuafs which is the base of the percentdge,j) is 
the percentage (0_<p <^100), and b is the parameter in table 
A G associated with the particular type of characteristic in^ 
tT^ie nufneralor of the? perc/jfUage. ^ 

• / 

Illustration of the use of standard error tables. Talkie F of 
this- report shdws that in 1977 there were 3,462,000 ^DOrsons 
employed in agriculture. Table A-6 shows that the uppro- 
priat(? Ifactof is 0.9 and that this factor is to bo used with the . 
standard errors in table A-1. Table A-l shows the standard 



error on tin estimate of this size to bo approximately 90,000. # 
Applying the factor of 0.9 and using formula (1), the 
approximate standard error is 0.9 x 90,000 = 81,000/ The 
chances are .68 out of 100 that the estimate would^have be'^^ . 
a figure differing from a cofTiplete census figure bVles^s'than .. 
81,000,: The chances & re 95 out. of 100 that the estimate- 
'^vyoiild; -have, differed from a complete census flcjurc by less 
than 162,000 (twice the standard error) . 

Of . these -3,462,000 persons . employ eci in agriculture 
2,795,000 or '80.7 percent- are males. From Table .Ar^Mhe 
appropriate b parameter for 'cDnriputing> standard errcfr's is 
2050; using formula (4).,.th;e standard error of an estimate of 
8d.7 percent is ^ ^\ • , 



/ 2050 ' fon 
^ J 3,462,000 



C80.7) (100 ■ 80.7) - 1.0 perCLMit. 



Consequently, chances are 68 but of 100 that the estimntod 
80,7 piircent would be within 1.0 percentage points of ii 
complete census figure. Chances are 95 out of 100 that the 
estimate would be within 2.0 percentage points of a 
complete census figure, J. -e., the 95 percLMit confidence 
interval would be from 787 to 82.7 percent. 

Standard error of a difference. For a difference tjetweeti two 
sample estimates, the standard error ts ain^roximately e(unil 
to . 



(xy) 



y ■ 



(5) 



whfire 0^ and' are the standard errors of the estimates 
and y; the estimates can he of niimhors, percents, a'^crar^^s,. 
etc. This will represent the actual statulartl error (jtiift^:, 
accurately fOr the different? IxMwetMi two osthiiiHt^s of tfie 
same eharactoristic in two differ ent ' nrtriis, .tYr , for the 
difference between two separate anti uru:or related dmrat: 
teristics in the same area. If, however, thern is a h^igh |)Ositi\/e 
correlation between the two character istics, the formuja s^vilt 
overestimate the 4rue standard error. 

r ■ ^; 

Illustration of the computation of thp standard error of a 
. 'difterence. Table - 1 r<:if th(s- report shoyv^i thai then; .were 
.4,072,000 males and 3,734,000 females on farnis rn 1977 

The estimated difference InMWeon the nonihei of rTi.iles on 
■ farms and ttie number of females on farms rs 338.000. 
. i Using formula (2) and thv appropruito parameters from 

table A'6. the standard error on tfie esnm.ite of 4,072, 000 

rriafei on farms is 99.000. 

Similarly the approximate standard error on the estimate 

of 3,734,000 females or.i farms is 95,000. T^heiefor*;, from 

formula {5^ the approximate standardr-rror on die eMrmated 

difference of 338,000 persons is 



137,Q0O :• ^{99,000)- ^ (95.000) ' 



' IMirMi rtti "a" paraiiwtBr of 0.000017 drul i\ "U" \nuiiUHfU^i ni 
in)!U) from t«blo A 6, lormuin (2) uivos c\ stiuuliird tir ror of 83.000 



This means the.cfiances aro^pS out of 100 that the estim'ated " 
differetice basW on the sample estimates would vary frorti 
the difference derived usidg complete census figures by less 
than' 137,000 persons. The eS' percent confl|dl,^f)ce interval, 
about the 338,000 persons, difiference is' fr6m';201 ,000, to ' 
475^00, LjB., 338,000 JL 137,000. A conclusion that the 
average estirnat* of the difference derived from all possible 
^ampJes' of the same -size and design lies within a range 
■l<;o-,mpated in this way Wopld' be correct fot* roughly 68 ^ 
pereent of all possible samples. The 95 percerxvlconfidence 
. interval is 64^00 to^l 2,000. thus, we can conclude with 95 
percent confidencf that -there was^ significant difference in 
the number of males and females on farms in 1977, 

Standard j^?r^ of a ratio* Gertxjiin meati. va I uesvf or persons: 
in families shown in the tables of this report were^eaiculated. 
as the ratio of -tvyo numbers. For e>;ample, the mean number 
of persons'per farrii)y is calculated as 



total number of persons in families 

— f ■' ' '• — 

total number of families 



Standard errors for these means may' be approximated as , 
sfiown below. There are two cases tp consider. In either case;* 
the denbminator y represents a count of familieis of a certain 
class, and the numerator x represents a count of persons with 
the characteristic urider 'corisi^lera?ion who ar-e members of 
these families. 

Case 1:''there is at least one person having the charac- 
teristic in every family .of the cla^s: as fpr 
example, the mean number of persons per farr|il.y: 
~ or the mean number of persons per Vamily with a 

male head. For ratios of. this kind, the standarck 
error is approximated , by the following formula;,^ 




(6) 



The 'stancJard errtir of the estimated number of 
famil'ies, (t^, an(f tlie standard error of the 
esti matted number of persony^ithsthe charac- 
teristic in those families, o^, may iKjfcalculated 
j)y the rrjethotis described above. In formula (6), 
/) represents the correlation coefficient between 
tfie numerator and the denominator of tlie 
estimate./ln the above examples, and for other- 
ratios of this kind, usr; 0,7 as an estimate of p. 

Case 2; The ^pumb(;r of [persons having the, oharactenstic 
in a given family may he 0,' If, 2, 3, or rhofe: for 
tjxample, the rTiean number of persons urider 18 
yeafs of agt!. For ratios of^his kind the standard 
(»rror is-apfiroxim^^t^d tiy formula (6) but is 
assometl to be zero! (f p is actoally positive, th(»n 
this [)im!(Hlure will pf(;vid(»an ovtfrestlrnato of the 
starulartl error of the ratio. 
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Table A-3. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Persons or Families in the Farm Population 



Base of perbentngoH (thousands) 



25..... 

50... : . 
100. . 

250.. . . 

500 

1,000. . 
2 ,500. . 
5,000. . 
10; 000, 
15,000. 



ICS ti mute (I percentages 



1 or 99 



3.1 
2.2 
1.6 
1.0 
0. 7 
0.5 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.13 



2 or 98 



0.7 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 

0u2 



5 or 95 



6.8 
4.8 

1.5 
1.1 
0.7 
0.5 
0.3 
0.3 



10 or 90 



9.4 
6.6 
4.7: 
3.0 
2.1 
1.5 
0.9 
0.7 
0.5 
0.4 



25 



75 



13.6 
9.6 
6.8 
4.3 



0.6 



50 



15.7 
ll.l 

7.8 

5 



'0.8 
' 0.6 



Note: Kpr standard errors for; metropolitan or nonmetropolitan data, or regional (North and 
Wo.st, South) data, multiply npproprlato standard errors above by 1.4. « / . 



Table A-4. StiEindard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Persons or Families 

in the Total or Nonfarm Population 
— ^- 



Base of percentaf^es (thousands) 



Estimated percentag^es 



1 or 99 



2 or 98 



5 o£^M 



10 or 90 



25 or 75 



SO 



25: 

50 

100 

250 

500 

1,000. . .\ 
2.500.'^ 
5.000 
10,000. 
l5,000. 
25,000. 
50,000. 
100,000 
150.000 
2 op. 000 
216.000 





0.15 
0. 10 
0.08 
0.07 
0.05 
0.03 
0.03 
0.02 
0.02 



2.9 
2.1> 
1.5 
0.9 
0. 7 
0.5 
0.3 
0.2 
0.15 
0.12 
0.09 
0.07 
0.05 
0.04 
'0.03 
0.03 



r 



.0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.19 

0. 14 

0.10 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.05 



0.3 

0.2 

0.14 

0. 10 

0.08 

0.07 

0.07 



9.0 

6.4 

4.5 

2.8 

2.0 

1.4 

0.9 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.14 

0.12 

0. 10 

O.XO 



10. 
7. 
5. 
3. 
2. 
I. 
1. 
0, 
0. 
0, 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 



4 
4' 
2 

3 , 

3 

0 
7 
5 
4 
3 

2 ' 

16 

13 

12 

11 



Note: For standard errors for njetropolitan or nonmetropolitan data, or Regional (North 
,^We8t. South) data, multiply appropriate standard errors above by K4. 



and 
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Standard error of a fertility ratio. Tabic A 5 provides 
standard errors for both' number of children ever born and 
the number of expected Mfetime births per 1 ,000 womeh.^ 
The sampling variability on the ratio pf children borp per 
1,000 women depends on the shape of the distribution on 
which the ratio is based, the size of the sample, the sample 
design and th^ use of ratio estimates. , - 

Illustration of the cominitation of the standard error of a 
fertility ratio. Table t shows that in 1977 there were 3,288 
children ever born per 1,000 ever married farm women aged 



^The "bases for tho estimated fertility rates are qiven in table A-7,' 
for use with table A-5 to obtain estimated standard errors. 



35 to 39. Table' A-7 shows that there were about 250,000 
vyromen in this group. Table A;5 shows the starfdard error of a 
rate of 3,288 children on a base of 250,0d& women to be 
approximately 257. Multiplying the standard errocof 257 by 
1.2 (factor for fertility standard errors of the farm popula- 
tion), the ^standard error becomes 308. Consequently, the 
chances are 68 out of 100 that the estimate woald have 
shown a ferttllty rate differing from a. complete o^us figure 
by less than 308. The chances are 95 odt of 100 that the 
estimate would have shown a fertility rate differing from a 
con^lete census figure by less than &16 (twice the standard 
error), 1.^., the 95 p'ercent confidence interval vyould be 
between 2,672 and 3,904 chiJjdren ever-born per 1.000 
ever-married farm women aged 35 to 39. 



Table A-5. Standard Errors of Estimated Fertility Rates for the Nonfarm Population 



Number of women 


( thousands ) 




Children 


ever born per 1,000 women 




500 


1,000 


1,500 


2,000 


2,500 


3,000 


3,500 


4,000 ^ 




51 


93 


129 


164 


198 


234 


2 74 


315 






36 


66 


92 


116 


140 


166 


194 


222 




30 


. 54 


74 


95 


114 


135 


158 


. 181 




. 26 


47 


65 


82 


99 


117 


137 


■ 158 




18 


33 


45 


58 


70 


83 


97 


112 




11 


20 


29*^ 


37 


44 


52 


61 


70. 




9 


15 


20 


26 


31 


38 


44 


50 




7 


12 


16 


21 


26. 


29 


35 


41 




6 


11 


15 


19 


23 


27 


31 


35 




5 


9 


12 


16 


20 


.24 


28 


32 




5 


8 


12 


15 


19 


22 


25 


29 




> 4 


8 


11 


14 


17 


20 


23 


27 




«> 4 


7 


10 


1 


. 15 


*18 


21 


24 



* Note: Multiply the above standard errors by 1.2 to obtain the standard errors for fertility 
of the farm population. 
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Table A-6- Parameters and Factors to be Used to Obtain Standard Errors for Each Type of Characteristic - 



Type of dharacterist 



Five-Quarter' Averages . * 

Farm population (face, age, Hex, and employment 
subsets) ■ f 

, Total, agriculture employment, or 
nonagiri culture employment *^ 

All races . , . , , , , 

Spanish 5 .......... . 

Unemployed ' . 

Total or White ; , , 

Black and other races..., - , 

Spanish origin... , 

Total or nonfarm^ population 

Agriculture employment 

All races , 

Spanish origin. . 1 . , . . , 

Nonagriculture employment i 

Tot;al or White . . . ^ - , 

Black' and other races 

Spanish origin . . . , 



Monthly Averages 



Family-type or size 
Farm population 

Total of White. ...... . 

Black and other races. 
Spanish origin 



Total or nonfarm population 
' Total or White 

Black and other races 

Spanish origin . 



Family Income and Low Income 
Farm population 

Total or'white 

Black arid other racds. . . . 
Spanish origin . . . . 



Total or nonfarm population 

Total or White 

Black and other races 

Spanish origin 



Fertility 

(Number of wom<5»n) 
Farm population 

All races . . . . . ^ . 

Spanish origin. . 



Total or nonfarm population 

All races. 

Spanish origin 



» Parameters 


f 


Standa^rd error 
tables 


a 


b 


Factors 


-0 000014 


0 4 S S 
^ "-t J J 


1.0 


A-1, A-3 


' -0.000017 


3316 


1.2 


A-1, A-3 


-0.000006 


1054 


.6.7 


A-1, A-3 


■ -0.000053 


1211 


0.7 


. A-1, A-3 


-0.000008 


1497 


- , 0.8 


A-1,. A-3 


-0.000017 


. 2050 


0.'9 


A-1, A-3 


-0.00002 7 


: 3 72^0' 


1 1.2 


. A-1, A-3 


-Q. 000005 


IO81' 


' ' 1.0 


A-2 ,: A-4 


-0.000069 


1091 


. I'.O 


\ A-2 , A-4 


-0.000010 


1456 


1 


A-2,. A-4 


-0 nnnm 

yj . \J\j\j!\j i. J 




i.i 


A-1, A-3 


-0 nnm^ft 




1.0 


A-1, A-3 


-0. 000029 


3057 


1 . 1" 


A-1, A-3 


\j . yjyjXJyj L U 


i J07 


1.1 


A-2, A-4 


_n nnnnfl i 

\J . UUUUO / 


1 9 


■1.1 


A-2, A-4 


-0.000020 


1422 


1 . 1 


A-2, A-4 


-0.000012 


2285 


1.0 




-0 nnnoQA 




0,9 


A-1, A-3 


-0.000029 


3057 


1.1 


A-L, A-3 


-0 oonnoft 


X \J\Jj 


1.0 


A-2,, A-4 


-0.000064 


92'2 


' 0.9 


A-2, A-4 


-p. 000020 


1422 


1.1 


A-2, A-4 


'0.000026 


33-69 


, . 1.2 


A-1,, A--3 


-0.000049 


5154 


1.4 


A-1, .A-3 


-0.000018 


1567 


1.2 


A-2, A-4 


, -0.000033 


2397 


1.5 


A-2, A-4 



Note: For rpet ropolitan-nonmetropoli tan data or regional (North and. West, South) data cross^tabula- 
ted with other data, ap^ly a factor of 2.0 to the parameters for the characteristic 'of interest. 

For data collected from i960 through 1966, multiply the above "a"' rfnd "b" parameters by 1.5; multi- 
ply *the abov^ "f** factors by*1.2. , , 
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Table A-7. Estimates of the Number of Women and Number of Women Reporting Birth Expectations, 

by Age and Farm-Nonfarm Residence: July 1977 CPS 

(Numbers in thousands) 



;Women by age 



18 

25 
30 
35 
40 



Total y 18 to 44 years. 

to 24 years 

to 29 years 

to 34 years 

to 39 years . 

to 44 years 



IB to 39 years, reporting birth 
expectations 



Source : 



Total 



42,580 
14,049 
8,857 
7,697 
6,267 
5,710 

29,213 



Farm 



1,2 75 
408' 

, 172 
•216 
250 
229 

800 



U.S. Bureau- o:^/rhe Census, Current Population Survey, June 1977. 

' - ■ / 



Nonf arm 



41^'305 
13,641 
8,685 
7,481 
6,017 
5,481 

28,414 



30 
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